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'* WE have compared these litUe volumes mth 
the numerous' systems which' hav6 been devised for 
riveting attention at an early age, and conquering 
the distaste for knowledge and learning which so fre- 
quently opposes itself to the instructor of children ; 
and we do not-scrupleto say, that uiiless perhaps we 
except Robinson Crusoe, they claim the very first 
place, and stand unique, without rival or com- 
j[)eittor." 

Critical Review Jbr May^ 18Q7^ 
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T. OAVISON, Lombard-street, 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THB ;. 

SECOND EDITION. 



JLhe Proprietors of this work willingly 
jf^ay obedience to the voice of the .public. 
.J^ has been the general sentiment, that 
^the style in which^hese Tales are written, 
.is pot so precisely adapted for the atnuse- 
ment of mere children, as for an accepts 
jable and improving present to youn^ 
Jadie^ advancing to the state of woman* 
hood. They therefore now offer to* the 
j>ublic an edition prepared with suitable 
elegance.- In the former iinpressioa they 
gave twenty prints,, illustrative of the 
Twenty Tales which compose these vo* 
lames, for they knew that it was a 
grievous thing and a disappointment to 
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a :child> to find isomi tadfes" without the 
recommendation of a print, which the 
others possessed. The prints were there- 
fore made from spirited designs, but did 
Tiot pretend t6 high finfehing in the exe- 
.cutioq. To this edition they have aifr 
tiered merely -a beautifbl Head of our 
rjimmortal Dramatist^ from a much a^ 
mired painting by -Zoust.—llley^a.tiB 
^isfied that every reader of taste will 
thank tbem for not siippri^ssii^^ the foUr^ 
Preface, though not exactly applicable 
ion the present -occasion* ^ 

N. B. A few copies have beeix worked 
^ on the plan- iaf the former impf essicrf^ 

for the use of those who rather coinciij 

.J 
iti the original conception of the write) 

than in the opinion above stated^ 



PREFACE. 



. . 1 



jChe following jTales. are meant to be; 
submitted to: the young, reader-^ as an in< 
troduction to the study of Shakespear^ 
for. which .purpose, his words are used 
whenever . it. seemed possible to bring 
them in; and in. whatever has been added 
tQ give them the regular form of a coii'* 
nected story, diligent care has been4aken 
to .select such words, as might least; in- 
terrupt the eiffect af> the beautiful ;JEii* 
glish, tongue in which he wrote: there- 
fore words introduced into our language 
sinoe his time have been as far as possible 
avoided* ,. ^, i / 



Vi PREFACE. 

In those Tales which have been taken 
from the Tragedies, as toy young readers 
will perceive when they come to see the 
source from wbicli these stories are de- 
rived/ Shakespear's own words, with little 
akeratioli, recur veryt frequently in the 
iiarative as well, as in the.dialogue;. Jbitfe 
in those made from the ^^Comedies > J 
found myself scarcely evo: a^le ^to turat 
his words into the narrative f<i>rm ; . there>^ 
fore I fear in them I have made use of 
dialogue, too frequejjtly 4or youtig peo** 
pie not used to the dr^tmatic form of 
writing, ^ut tbis^fauU, if it be as I fear 
a &ult, has been caused by my earnest 
wish to give as much. o£ Shakespear'j^ 
own word& as possible t .and if the /t^ -flrf 
satdy"^ and *' She saidp*HtkQ question aa4 
the reply» should sometimes seem tedioM 
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to theif yming ear^, they\m«wl- pitN 
don it, b^catise k'was the oirfjr way I 
ktiew of, in which I^ could give them A 
(ew hints^ lind ' Ktde foretastes 'of (be 
gresK; "pleasufe r wbieh^ awaits thein' in 
their elder years, when-tbey come to tM 
t\ch treasures ti-'Om which these ^fiiall 
aind valueless^ <K>iite' ^re> extracted^; ]pn^ 
tending to no otl^er merit than- as^laint 
and imperfect stamps of^ Sfaakes|ydar^ 
matchless imaige.' Faint and imperfect 
imager they miist he called^ because.the 
beauty of his language is toofreqiiently 
destroyed by- the necessity of changing 
many of his excellent words -into 'Words 
far less .expressive of -his true sense^ t6 
ttftfce it read sometliing like prose^; and 
iBven^ in some few placess where his U^nk 
ygr^e i^ given imaltered', as hoping Axim 
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its simple, plainness to cheat the young 
readers into the belief that they are Iread- 
ing prose^ yet still his language^ h^ing 
transplanted from its own natural soli, 
and wild poetic garden, it must want 
much of its native beauty. i 

I have wished to make these .Tales 

1 

easy reading for very young children. 
To the, utmost of niy ability I have co.n-r 
stantly kept this in my. mind; but the 
subjects of most of them n^ade this.a 
very difficult task. It was no easy matr 
ter to, give the histories of men and 
women in terms familiar to the appre-r 
hension of a very young niind. For 
young ladies too it has * been my i titen^ 
tion chiefly to write, because_boys;are 
generally permitted the use of th^ir far 
thers' libraries at a much earlier agi 
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than girls are, ' thty- frequently hiiving 
the best scenes (if Shakespear by h^arr> 
before tbeir sisters are f^erttiitted to loot 
into this manly book; and therefore, in- 
stead of retottitnending- these Tales to 
ilie perusal of ytiutig gentlemen who caii 
read thdm so mucii better hi the ori- 
ginals, I' must rather beg their tihd 
^assistance ift tex^ltiinin'g to their Isiiteris 
such parts las' are hardest for theift t6 
tmderstand ; and when they have helped 
theni to get over the difficulties, theft 
perhaps they will read to them (carefully 
selecting what is* proper for a young 
Bister's ear) some pajsisage which hais 
pleased them in one of these stories, iii 
the* very words of the stene from which 
Jt is taken; and I trust they will find 
that the beatitifiil extracts, Hhe' select 
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passages^, they may chuse to give their 
sisters in thi^ way, will be much better 
relishol and understood from their bav- 
ing some notion of the general story 
from one of these imperfect abridge 
ments: — ^which if they be fortunately s<^ 
done as to prove delightful to any of 
you, my young readers,, I hope will 
have no worse effect upon you, than t^ 
make you wish yourselves a little o}der> 
that you may be allowed to rea4 the 
Flays at full leugthr (such a wish will be 
neither peevish nor irrational). When 
time and leave of judicious friends shcdl 
put them into your hands, you will dis^ 
cover in such of them as are here abridged 
(not to mention almost as many mora 
which are left untouched) many surpris^ 
ins events and turns of fortune, which 



.for their infinite variety conld not be 
contained in this little book, besides a 
world of sprightly and dheerful charac- 
ters, both men and women, the humour 
-of which I -was fearful of losing if I at- 
rtempted to reduce the length of them. 

What these Tales "have been to you in 
childhood, that and much more it is my 
wish that the true Plays of Shakespear 
niay prove to you in older years— -en- 
richers of the fancy, strengtheners of vir- 
tue, a withdrawing from all selfish and 
mercenary thoughts, a lesson of all sweet 
and honourable thoughts and actions, to 
teach you courtesy, benignity^ genero- 
sity, humanity: for of -examples, teachr, 
ing these virtues, his pages are full. 
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TALES FROM SHAKESPEAR. 



TALE THE FIRST. 



THE TEMPEST. 

J. HERE was a certain island in the sea> the 
only inhabitants* of which were an old man, 
whose name was Frospero, and his daughter 
Miranda, a very beautiful young lady. She came 
to this island so young, that she had no me- 
mory of having seen any other human face than 
her father's. 

They lived in a cave or cell, made out of a 
rock : it was divided into several apartments, 
one of which PiPi^spero called his study; there 
he kept his books, which chiefly treated of 
magic, a study at that time much affected by 
all learned men : and the knowledge of this art 
he found very useful to him ; for being thrown 
by a strange chance upon this island, which had 
been tnchapted by a witch calkd S^cox^SL^^\>k^ 

rou J. B 
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died there a short time before his arrival, Pros- 
pero, by virtue of his art, released many good 
spirits that Sycorax had imprisoned in the 
bodies of large trees, because they had refused to 
execute her wicked commands. These gentle 
spirits were ever after obedient to the will of 
Prospero. Of these Ariel was the chief. 

The lively little sprite Ariel had nothing 
mischievous in his nature, except that he took 
, rather too much pleasure in tormenting an ugly- 
monster called Caliban, for he owed him a 
grudge because he was the son of hiis old enemy 
Sycorax. This Caliban foospero found in th« 
Vfoodsy a strange mis-shapen thing, hr less 
human in form than an ape : he took him home 
to his cell, and taught him to speak ; and Pro*- 
pero would have been very kind to him, but tk^ 
bad nature which Caliban inherited from his 
mother Sycorax, would not let him learn any 
thing good or useful : therefore he was employed 
like a slave, to fetch wood, and db the most 
laborious offices ; TOid Ariel had the charge of 
compelling him to these services. 

When Caliban was lazy and neglect ht$ 
work, Ariel (who was invisible to all eyes but 
Ptospero's) would come slily and pitich him. 
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and sometimes tumble him down in the mire; 
and then Ariel^ in the likeness of an ape> would 
make mouths at him. Then swiftly changing 
his shape, in the likeness of an hedgehog he 
would lie tumbling in Caliban's way,* who feared 
the hedgehog's sharjp quills would prick his bare 
feet. With a variety of such-like vexatious 
tricks Ariel would often tormwit him, whenever 
Caliban neglected the work which Prospero 
commanded him to do. 

Having these powerful spirits obedient to bis 
will, Prospero could by their means command 
the winds, and the waves of the sea. By his 
orders they raised a violent storm, in the midst 
of which, and struggling with the wild sea- 
waves that every moment threatened to swallow 
it up, he shewed his daughter a £ne large ship, 
which he told her was full of living beings like 
themselves. ** O my dear father,*' said she, " if 
by your art you have raised this dreadful storm, 
have pity on their sad <listress. See ! the vessel 
will be dashed to pieces. Poor souls ! they will 
all perish. If I had power, I would' sink the sea 
beneath the earth, rather than the good ship 
should be destroyed, with all the precious souls 
within her." 

B 2 
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"Be not so amaSeed, daughter Mirslnda," said 
Prosper© ; ** there is no harm done. I have 
so ordered it, that n6 person in the ship shall 
receive any hurt. "What I have done has been 
in care of you, my dear child. You are igno- 
rant who you are, or where you came from, and 
you know no more of me, but that I am your 
father, and live in this poor cave. Can you re- 
member a time before you came to this cell? I 
think you cannot, for yoit were not then three 
years of age." . 

** Certainly I ca^, sir,'* replied Miranda. . 
. /* By what ?" asked Prospero ; " by any other 
house or person? Tell me what you can remem- 
ber> my childk" . ,:, 

Miranda said, " It seems to me like, the re- 
collection of a dream. But had I not once four 
or five women who attended upon me ?"-: 

Prospero answered, *' You had, and. more. 
How is it that this still lives in your niind ! Do 
you remember how you came here ?"; > v 

" No, sir," said Miranda, ** I renleinber no- 
thing more." 

' ^* Twelve years ago, Mira;nda,'* continued 
Prospero, " I was duke of Milan, and you were 
a princess and my only heir. I had a younger 
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.brother, whose name was Antonio, to whom I 
trusted every thing ; and as I was fond of re- 
tirement and deep study, I commonly left the 
management of my state affairs to your uncle, 
my false brother (for so indeed he proved). I, 
neglecting all worldly ends, buried among my 
books, did dedicate my whole time to the bet- 
tering of my mind. My brother Antonio being 
thus in possession of my power, began to think 
himself the duke indeed. The opportunity I 
gave him of making himself popular among my 
subjects, awakened in his bad nature a proud 
ambition to deprive me of my dukedoni ; this 
he soon effected with the aid of the king 
of Naples, a powerful prince, who was my 
enemy.** 

•* Wherefore,'* said Miranda^ " did they not 
that hour destroy us ?" 

" My child," answered her father, " they 
durst not, so dear was the love that my people 
bore me. Antonio carried us on board a ship, 
and when we were some leagues out at sea, he 
forced us into a small boat, without either 
tackle, sail, or mast : there be left us as he 
thought to perish. But a kind lord of my 
court, one Gonzalo, who loved me^ \Na.d ^^xv- 
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vately placed in the boat, water, provisions, 
apparel, and some books which I prize above my 
dukedom.'* 

" O my father/' said Miranda, '' what a trou- 
ble must I have been to you then !" 

** No, my love," said Prospero, '^ you were 
a little cherub that did preserve me. Your 
ijinocent smiles made me to bear up against my 
misfortunes. Our food lasted till we landed on 
this desert island, since when my chief delight 
has been in teaching you, Miranda, and well have 
you pr6fit^d by my instructions.*' 

*' Heaven thank you, my dear father,*' said 
Miranda. ** Now pray tell me, sir, your reason 
for. raising this sea-storm." ^ 

*' Know then/' said her father, " that by 
means of this storm my enemies, the king of 
Naples, and my cruel brother, are cast ashore 
upon this island." 

Having so said, Prospero gently touched his 
daughter with his magic wand, and she fell fast 
asleep 5 for the spirit Ariel just then presented 
himself before his master, to give an account 
of the tempest, and how he had disposed of 
the ship's company; and, though the spirits 
were always invisible to Miranda, Prospero 
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did not choose she should hear him holding 
converse (as would seem to her) with the 
empty air, 

" Well, my brave spirit," said Prospero to 
Ariel, " how have you performed your task ?" 

Ariel gave a lively description of the stormy 
and of the terrors of the mariners; and'hx>w 
the king's son, Ferdinand, was the first who 
leaped into the sea; and his father thought he 
saw this dear son swallowed up by the waves 
and lost. ** But he is safe/' said Ariel, ** in 
a corner of the isle, sitting with his arms folded 
sadly, lamenting the loss of the king his father^ 
whom he concludes drowned. Not a hair of hi9 
head is injured, and his princely garnients, though 
drenched in the .aea-waves, look fresher than 
before." 

** That's my delicate Ariel," said Prospero. 
^< Bring him hither: my daughter must see this 
young prince. Where is the king, a»d my 
brother ?" 

" I left them," answered Ariel, *' searching 

for Ferdinand, whom they have little hopes of 

finding, thinking they saw him perish. Of the 

ship's prew not one is missing; though each one 

thinks himself the only one saved : and the 

U 4. 
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ship, though invisible to them, is safe in the 
harbour." 

** Ariel/* said Prospero, ** thy charge is faiths 
fully performed : but there is more work yet." 

** Is there more work ?" said Ariel. " Let me 
remind you, master, you have promised me 
my liberty. I pray, remember, I have done 
you worthy service, told you no lies, made 
no mistakes, served you without grudge or 
grumbling." 

" How now !" said Prospero. " You do hot 
recollect what a torment I freed you from* 
Have you forgot the wicked witch Sycorax, who 
with age and envy was almost bent double ? 
Where was she born ? Speak : tell me." 

*' Sir, in Algiers/* said Ariel. 

*' O was she so?" said Prospero. "I must 
recount what you have been, which I find you 
do not remember. This bad witch Sycorax, 
for her witchcrafts, too terrible to enter human 
hearing, was banished from Algiers, and here 
left by the sailors ; and because you were a 
spirit too delicate to execute her wicked com* 
mands, she shut you up in a tree, where I found 
you howling. This torment, remember, I did 
free you from." 
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** Pardon me, dear master," said Ariel", 
ashamed to seem ungrateful ;■ " I will obey your 
commands/' 

*' Do so," said Prospero, " and I will set 
you free." He then gave orders what farther 
he would have him do, and away went Ariel first 
to where he had left Ferdinand, and found him 
still sitting on the grass in the same melancholy 
posture. 

'* O my young gentleman," said Ariel, when 
he saw him, *' I will soon move you. You must 
be brought, I find, for the lady Miranda to have 
a sight of your pretty person. Come, sir, follow 
me." He then began singing, 

'* Full fathom five thy father lies : 

Of his bones are coral made j 
Those are pearls that were his eyes : 

Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth su6*er a sea-change 
Into something rich and strange. 
Sea- nymphs hourly ring his knell : 
Hark, now I hear them, ding-dong-bell.'* 

This strange news of his lost father sooii 
roused the prince from the stupid fit into which 
he had fallen. He followed in amazement the 
sound of Ariel's voice, till it led him to Prospero 

b5 
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and Miranda^ who were sitting under the sh^de 
of a large tree. Now Miranda had never se^i 
a man before, except her own father. 

** Miraoda/^ said.Prospero, ** tell me what you 
are looking at yonder.*' 

^^ O father,'' said Miranda, in a strange sur- 
prize, ** surely that is a spirit. Lord ! how it 
looks about! Believe me, sir, it is a beautiful 
creature. Is it not a spirit ?" 
< " No, girl," answered her fiither; *Mt eats, 
and sleeps, and has senses such as we have. This 
young man you see, was in the ship. He is some- 
what altered by grief, or you mr^t call him a 
handsome person. He has lost his companions, 
and is wandering about to find them." 

Miranda, who thought all men had grave 
faces and grey beards like her father, was de- 
lighted with the appearance of this beautiful 
young prince; and F^rdinand^ seeing such a 
lovely lady in this desert place, and from the 
strange sounds he had heard expecting nothing 
but wonders, thought he was upon an inchanted 
island, and that Miranda was the goddess of the 
place, and as such he began to address her. 

She timidly answered, she was no goddesSf 
but a simple inaid, and was going to give him 
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an account' of hersdf* when Prospero inters* 
mpted her. He was^ well pleased to find they 
admired each other, for he plainly perceived 
they had (as we say) fallen in love at first 
sight : but to try Ferdinand s constancy, he r&- 
solved to throw some difficulties in their wary : 
therefisre advancing forward, he addressed the 
prince with a stern air, telling him, he came to 
the island as a spy, to take it firom him who was 
the lord of it. *' Follow me,'' said he, '* I will 
tie you, neck and feet together. You shalldrink 
3ea water ; shell-fish, withered roots, and husks 
of acorns, shaU be your food." ** No,'' said 
Ferdinand, '^ I will resist such entertainment, till 
I see a more powerful enemy/' and drew his 
sword; but Prospero^ waving his magic waQd,^ 
fixed him to the spot where he stood« so that 
he had no power to move. 

Miranda hung upon her father, saying, ^' Why 
are you so ungentle? Have pity, sir; I will be 
his surety. This is the second man I ever saW| 
and to me he seems a true one.'' 

^^ Silence," said her fiuher, '^ one word more 
will . make me chide you^ girl ! What I an ad- 
vocate for an impostox ! You think there are 
no more such fine men, having seen only hii^ 
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and Caliban. I tell you^ foolish girl^ most men 
as far excel ^his^ as he does Caliban/' This he 
said, to prove his daughter's constancy ; and she 
replied, " My affections are most humble. I 
have no wish to see a goodlier man." 

*' Come on, young man/' said Prospero to 
the prince, ** you have no power to disobey 
me. 

'^ I have not indeed," answered Ferdinand ^ 
and not knowing that it was by magic he was 
deprived -pf all power of resistance, he was 
astonished to find himself so strangely compelled 
to follow Prospero ; looking back on Miranda as 
long as he could see her, he said, as he went after 
Prospero into the cave, " My spirits are all bound 
up, as if I were in a dream; but this man's 
threats, and the weakness which I feel, would 
seem light to me, if firom my prison I might once 
a day behold this fair maid." 

Prospero kept Ferdinand not long confined 
within the cell: he soon brought out his pri- 
soner, and set him a severe task to perform, 
taking care to let his daughter know the hard 
labour he had imposed on him, and then pre- 
tending to go into hi3 study he secretly watched 
them both. 
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Prospero had commanded Ferdinand to pile 
up some heavy logs of wood. King's sons not 
being .much used to laborious work, Miranda 
soon after found her lover almost dying with 
fatigue. *'' Alas/'- said she, " do not work so 
hard j my father is at his studies, he is safe for 
these three hours : pray, rest yourself." 

'* O my dear lady," said Ferdinand, " I dare 
not.' . I must jfihish my task before I take my 
rest." . 

** If you will sit down," said Miranda, ** I will 
carry your, logs the while." But this Iferdinand 
would by no means agree to. Instead of a help, 
Miranda became a hindrance, ibr they began 
a Jong conversation, so that the business of log- 
carrying went on very slowly. 

Prospero, who had enjoined Ferdinand this 
task merely as a trial of his love, was not at 
his books as his daughter supposed, but was 
standing by them invisible, to overhear what 
they said. 

Ferdinand inquired her name, which she told 
him, saying it was against her father's express 
command she did so. 

prospero only smiled at this first instance of 
his daughter's disobedience, for having by his 
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magic art caused his daughter to fall in love so 
suddenly, he was not angry that ^e shewed her 
love by forgetting to obey his commands. And 
he Hstened well pleased to a long speech of Fer^ 
dinand's, in which he professed to love her above 
all the ladies he ever.^saw. 

In answer to his praises of her beauty, which 
he said exceeded all the women in the world, 
she replied, ^' I do not remember the face of 
any woman, nor have I seen any more men than 
you,, my good friend, and my dear father. How 
features are abroad, I know not; but believe me^ 
sir, I would not wish any companion in the 
world but you, nor can my imagination form 
any shape but yours that I could lilce. But, sir, I 
fear I talk to you too freely, and my father^s 
precepts I forget." 

At this Prospero smiled, and nodded his 
head, as much as to say, '^ This goes on ex- 
actly as I could wish ; my girl will be queen of 
Naples." 

And then Ferdinand, in another fine long 
speech (for young princes speak in courtly 
phrases), told the innocent Miranda he was heit\ 
to the crown of Naples, and that she should be 
his queen. 
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** Ah ! sir," said she, ** I am a fool to weep at 
what I am glad of. I will answer you in plains 
andlioly innocence. I am your wife, if you wtU 
marry me." .^ 

Prosper© prevented Ferdinand's thanks by ap- 
pearing visible before them. 
• " Fear nothing, ray child,** said he ; *' I have 
overheard, and approve of all you have said. 
And, Ferdinand, if I have too severely used you^ 
I will make you rich amends by giving you my 
daughter. All your vexations were but my 
trials of your love, and you have nobly stood 
the test. Then as my gift, which your true love 
has worthily purchased, take my daughter, and 
do not smile that I boast she is abov« all praise." 
He then^ telling them that he had business which 
required his presence, desired they would sit 
down and talk together, till he returned ', and 
this command Miranda seemed not at all dis« 
posed to disobey. 

When Prospero left them, he called his spirit 
Ariel, who quickly appeared before him, eager 
to relate what •he had done with Prosperous hro- 
dier and the king of Naples. Ariel said, he 
had left them almdst out of their senses with 
fear, at the strange things he had cansed them 
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to see and hear. When fatigued with wander- 
ing about^ and famished for want of food^ he 
had suddenly set before them a* delicious ban- 
quetj and then, just as they were going to eat, 
he appeared visible before them in the shape of 
a harpy, a voracious monster with wings^ and the 
feast vanished away. Then, to their utter 
amazement, this seeming harpy spoke to them, 
reminding them of their cruelty in driving Pros- 
pero from his dukedom, and leaving him and his 
infant daughter to perish in the sea^ saying, 
that for this cause these terrors were suflfered to 
afflict them. 

Th^ ^i^g of Naples, and Antonio the false 
brother, repented the injustice they had done to 
Prospero : and Ariel told his master he was cer- 
tain their penitence was sincere, and that he> 
though a spirit, could not but pity them. 

** Then bring them hither, Ariel," said Pros- 
pero : '* if you, who are but a spirit, feel for their 
distress, shall not I, who am a human being like 
themselves, have compassion on them ? Bring 
them quickly, my dainty "Ariel." 

Ariel soon returned with the king, Antonio^ 
and old Gonzalo in their train, who had fol-» 
lowed him, wondering at the wild music he 
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played in the air to draw them on to his master's 
presence* This Gonzalo was the same who had 
so kindly provided Prospero formerly with books 
and provisions, when his wicked brother left 
him, as he thought, to perish in an open boat in 
the sea. 

Grief and terror had so stupified their senses, 
that they did not know Prospero. He first 
discovered himself to the good old Gonzalo, 
calling him the preserver of his life ; and then 
his brother and the king knew that he was the 
injured Prospero. 

Antonio with tears, and sad words of sorrow 
and true repentance, implored his brother's for- 
giveness, and the king expressed his sincere 
remorse for having assisted Antonio to depose 
his brother: and Prospero forgave them; and, 
upon their engaging to restore his dukedom, 
he said to the king of Naples, ^* I have a gift 
in store for you too;" and opening a door, 
shewed him his son Ferdinand, playing at chess 
with Miranda. 

Nothing could exceed the joy of the father 
and. the son at this unexpected meeting, for they 
each thought the other drowned in the storm. 
. "O wonder!" said Miranda, "what nohU 
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creatures these are ! It^^must surely be a brave 
world that has such people in it.'- 

The king of Naples was almost as tavLth 
fistoriished at the beauty and excellent graces of 
the young Miranda^ as his son had been. ^ Who 
is this maid ?" said he ; '^ she seems the goddess 
that has parted us, and brought us thus toge- 
ther.'* " No, sir," answered Ferdinand, smiiing 
to find his father had fallen into the same mis^ 
take that he had done when he first saw Miran* 
da^ *^ she is a mortal, but by immortal Providence 
she is mine ; I chose her when I could not ask 
you, my father, for your consent, not thinking 
you were alive. She is the daughter to this 
Prospero, who is the famous duke of Milan, of 
whose renown I have heard so much, but never 
saw him till now : of him. I have received z. new 
life : he has made himself to me a second father^ 
giving me this dear lady/' 

" Then I must be her father," said the king: 
'* but oh ! how oddly will it sound, that I must 
ask my child forgiveness." 

*' No more of that," said Prospero : " let us 
not remember our troubles pasti since they so 
happily have ended." And then Prospero eia* 
braced his brother, and again assured him of his 
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forgiveness J and said that a wise, over-raling 
Providence had permitted that he should be 
driven from his poor dukedom of Milan, that his 
daughter might inherit the crown of Naples, for 
that by their meeting in this desert island, it had 
happened that the king's son had loved Miranda. 

These kind words which Prospero spoke, 
meaning to comfort his brother, so filled Anto- 
nio wkh shame and remorse, that he w^t and 
* was unable to speak: and the kind old/Gonzalo 
wept to see this joyful reconciliation, ;?ihd prayed 
for blessings on the young couple. 

Prospero now told theih that their ship was 
safe in the harbour, and the sailors all on board 
her, and that he and his daughter would accom- 
pany them home the next morning. ** In the 
mean time/' said he, ^' partake of such refresh- 
ments as my poor cave affords; and for your 
evening's entertainment I will relate the history 
of my life from my first landing in this desert 
island." He then called for Caliban to prepare 
some food, and set the cave in order ; and the 
company were astonished at the uncouth form 
and savage appearance of this ugly monster, who 
(^Prospero said) was the only attendant he had to 
wait upon him. 
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Before Prospero left the island^ he dismissed 
Ariel from his service, to the great joy of that 
lively little spirit ^ who, though he had been a 
faithful servant to his master, was always longing 
to enjoy his free liberty, to wander uncontrolled 
in the air, like a wild bird, under green trees, 
among pleasant fruits, and sweet-smelling flow- 
ers, ** My quaint Ariel,'* said Prospero to the 
little sprite when he made him free, " I shall 
miss you; "yet you shall have your freedom." 
** Thank you, my dear master," said Ariel ; " but 
give me leave to attend your ship home with 
prosperous gales, before you bid farewel to the 
assistance of your faithful spirit ; and then, mas- 
ter, when I am free, how merrily I shall live 1'* 
Here Ariel sung this pretty song : 

*' Where the bee sucks, there suck 1 j 

In a cowslip's bell I lie : 

There I couchlwhen owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily. 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

Under the blossom that hangs on the bough.** 

Prospero then buried deep in the earth his 
magical books, and wand, for he was resolved 
never more to make use of the magic art. And 
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having thiis overcome . his enemies, and being 
reconciled to his brother and the king of Na- 
ples, nothing now remained to complete his 
happiness, but to revisit his native land, to take 
possession of his dukedom, and to witness the 
happy nuptials of his daughter Miranda and 
prince Ferdinand, which the king said should be 
instantly celebrated with great splendour on their 
return to Naples. At which place, under the 
safe convoy of the spirit Ariel, they after a plea- 
sant voyage soon arrived. 
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TALE THE SECOND. 



A MIDSUMMER NIGHTs 

DREAM. 

1 HERE was a law in the city of Athens, 
which gave to its citizens the power of compel- 
ling their daughters to marry whomsoever they 
pleased : for upon a daughter's refusing to marry 
the man her father had chosen to be her hus- 
band^ the father was empowered by this law to 
cause her to be put to death ; but as fathers do 
not often desire the death of their own daugh- 
ters, even though they do happen to prove a 
little refractory, this law was seldom or never 
put in execution, though perhaps the young 
ladies of that city were not unfrequently threat- 
ened by their parents with the terrors of it. 

There was one instance however of an old 
man, whose name was Egeus, who actually did 
come before Theseus (at that time the reigning 
duke of Athens), to complain that his daughter 
Hermia, whom he had commanded to marry 
Demetrius, a young man of a noble Athenian 
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familyi refused to obey him, because she loved 
smother young Athenian, named Lysander* 
Egeus demanded justice of Theseus, and desired 
that this cruel law might be put in force against 
his daughter. 

Hermia pleaded in excuse for her disobedience, 
that Demetrius had formerly professed love for 
her desir friend Helena, and that Helena loved 
Demetrius to distraction; but this honourable 
reason which Hermia gave for not obeying her 
fatl^er's command moved not the stern Egeus. 

Theseus, though a great and merciful prince, 
had no; power to alter the laws of. his country ^ 
therefore he could only give Hermia four days 
to consider of it : and at the end of that time, 
if she still refused to marry Demetrius, she was 
to be put to death. 

When Hermia was dismissed from the pre- 
sence of the duke, she went to her lover Ly- 
sander, and told him the peril she was in, ^nd 
that she must either give up him and marry 
Demetrius, or lose her life in four days. 

Lysander was in great affliction at hearing 
these evil tidings^ but recollecting that he had 
^n aunt who lived at some distance from Athens, 
and that at: the place where she lived the cruel 
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lavr could not be put in force against Hermia 
(this law hot extending beyond the boundaries 
of the city), he proposed to Hermia, that she 
should steal out of her father's house that night, 
and go with him to his aunt's house, where he 
would marry her. ** I will meet you," said Ly- 
sander, *' in the wood a few miles without the 
city ; in that delightful wood, where we hzrc so 
often walked with Helena in the pleasant month 
of May." 

To this proposal Hermia joyfully agreed ; and 
she told no one of her intended flight but her 
friend Helena. Helena (as maidens will do 
foolish things for love) very ungenerously re- 
solved to go and tell this to Demetrius, though 
she could hope no benefit from betraying her 
friend's secret, but the poor pleasure of following 
her faithless lover to the wood ; for she well 
knew that Demetrius would go thither in pursuit 
of Hermia. 

The wood, in which Lysander and Hermia* 
proposed to meet, was the favourite haunt of 
those little beings known by the name of Fairies, 

Oberon the king, and Titania the queen, of 
the Fairies, with all their tiny train of followers, 
in this wood held their midnight revels. 
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Between this little king and queen of sprites 
there happened at this time^ a sad disagreement : 
they never met by moonlight in the shady walks 
of this pleasant wood, but they were quarrelling, 
till all their fairy elves would creep into acom#- 
cups and hide themselves for fear. 

The cause of this unhappy disagreement was 
Titania's itefusing to give Oberon a little change- 
ling boy, whose mother had been Titania's 
friend,: and upon her death the fiairy queen 
stole the child from its nurse, and brought him 
up in the woods. 

The night on which the lovers were to meet 
in this wood, ^ Titania was walking with some 
of her maids of honour, she met Oberon attended 
by his train of fairy courtiers. 

'* 111 met by moonlight, proud' Titania," said 
the fiairy king. The queen replied, " What, 
jealous Oberon, is it you ? Fairies, skip hence $ 
I have forsworn his company." '* Tarry, rash 
fairy,'* said Oberon ; " am not I thy lord.? Why 
does Titania cross her Oberon ? Give me your 
little changeling boy to be my page." 

"Set your heart at rest," answered the queen j 
<< your whole fairy kingdom buys not the boy of 
me.*' She then left her lord in great anger, 
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** Well, go your way," said Oberon : ** before 
the morning dawns I will torment you for this 
injury.'* 

Oberon then sent for Puck, his chief favourite 
and privy- counsellor. 

Puck (or, as he was sometimes called, Robin 
Goodfellow) was a shrewd and knavish sprite, 
that used to play comical pranks in the neigh- 
bouring villages; sometimes getting into the 
dairies and skimming the milk, sometimes plunge 
ing his light and airy form into the butter-churn, 
and while he was dancing his fantastic shape in 
the vessel, iii vain the dairy-maid would labour 
to change her cream into butter : nor had tl]ee 
village-swains any better success ; whenever Puck 
chose to play his freaks in the brewing-copper, 
the ale was sure to be spoiled. When a few 
good neighbours were met to drink some com-r 
fortable ale together. Puck would jump into the 
bowl of ale in the likeness of a roasted crab, and 
Vhen some old goody vf as going to drink, he 
would bob against her lips, and spill the ale over 
her withered chin 5 and presently after, when 
the same old dame was gravely seating herself to 
tell her neighbours a sad and melancholy story^ 
Puck would slip her three-legged stool from 



uader her^ and down toppled the poor old 
woman, and then the gossips would hold their 
sides and laugh at her^ and swear they never 
wasted a merrier hour. 

*' Come hither, Puck/' said Oberon to this 
little merry wanderer of the nighty " fetch me 
the flower which maids call Love in Idleness; the 
|uice of that little purple flower laid on the eye-* 
lids of those who sleep, will make them^ when 
they awake, doat on the first thing they see* 
Some of the juice of that flower I will drop on 
the eyelids of my Titania, when she is asleep % 
and the first thing she looks upon when she 
opens her eyes, she will fall in love with, even 
though it be a lion, or a bear, a meddling mon** 
^ey, or a busy ape : and before I will take this 
charm fron;L off* her sight, which I can do with 
another charm I know of, I will make her give^ 
me that boy to be my page." 

Puck, who loved mischief to his^ heart, was 
highly diverted with this intended frolic of his 
master, and ran to seek the flower ; and while 
Oberon was waiting the return of Puck, he 
observed Demetrius and Helena enter the woods ; 
he overheard Demetrius reproaching Helena for 
following him, and after many unkind words on 
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his part, and gentle expostulations from Helena,' 
reminding him of his former love, and professions 
of true faith to her, he left her (as he said) to 
the mercv of the wild beasts, and she ran after 
him as swiftly as she could. 

The fairy king, who was always friendly to 
true lovers, felt great compassion for Helena^ 
and perhaps, as Lysander said they used to walk 
by moonlight in this pleasant wood, Oberon 
might have seen Helena, in those happy times 
when she was beloved by Demetrius. However 
that might be, when Puck returned with the 
little purple flower, Oberon said to his favourite, 
** Take a part of the flower : there Ijias been a 
sweet Athenian lady here, who is in love with 
a disdainful youth; if you find him sleeping, 
drop some of the love-juice in his eyes, biit 
contrive to do it when she is near him, that the 
first thing he sees when he awakes may be this 
despised lady. You will know the man by the 
Athenian garments which he wears.'* Puck pro- 
mised to manage this matter very dextrously ; 
and then Oberon went, unperceived by Titania, 
to her bower, where she was preparing to go to 
rest. Her fairy bower was a bank, where grew 
wild thyme, cowslips, and sweet violets, under a 
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canopy of woodbine^ miisk-x'oses^ and eglahtiti^. 
There Titania always slept some part of the 
night; her coverlet the enamelled skin of a 
snake, which, though a small mantle^ was wide 
enough to wrap a fairy in. 

He found Titania giving orders to her fairies, 
how they were to employ themselves while she 
sl6pt. " Some of you," said her majesty, " must 
kill cankers in the musk-rose-buds, and some 
wage war with the bats for their leathern wings, 
to make my small elves coats \ and some of 
you keep watch that the. clamorous owl, that 
nightly hoots, come not near me : but first 
sing me to sleep." Then they began to sing 
this song : 

You spotted snakes with double tongue. 
Thorny hedgehogs, be not seen; 
Newts and blind-worms do no wrong. 
Come not near our Fairy Queen. 
Philomel, with melody. 
Sing in our sweet lullaby, 
LuUa, lulla, lullaby; lulla, lulla, lullaby: 
Never harm, nor S|)ell, nor charm. 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; • 
So good night with lullaby. 

When the fairies had sung their queen asleep 
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witli this pretty lullaby, they left her, to perform 
the important services she had enjoined them. 
Oberon then softly drew near his Titania, and 
dropt some of the love-juice on her eye-lids, 
saying, 

What thou seest when thou dost wake^ 
Do it for thy true-love take. 

But to return to Hermia, who made her escape 
out of her father's house that night, to avoid the 
death she wais doomed to for refusing to marry 
Demetrius. When she entered the wood, she 
found her dear Lysander waiting for her to 
conduct her to his aunt's house ; but before they 
had passed half through the wood, Hermia was 
so much fatigued, that Lysander, who was very 
careful of this dear lady, that had proved her 
affection for him even by hazarding her life for 
his sake, persuaded her to rest till morning on 
a bank of soft moss, and lying down himself on 
the ground at some little distance, they soon fell 
fast asleep. Here they were found by Puck, 
who seeing a handsome young man asleep^ and 
perceiving that his clothes were made in the 
Athenian fashion, and that a pretty lady was 
sleeping ' near him, concluded that this must be ' 
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the Athenian maid and her disdainful lover 
whom Oberon had sent him to seek ; and he 
naturally enough conjectured that, as they were 
alone together,^ she must be the first thing he 
would see when he awoke :.so without more ado, 
he proceeded to pour some of the juice of the 
little purple flower into hi^ eyes. But it so fell 
out, that Helena came that way, and, instead of 
Hermia, was the first object Lysander beheld 
when he opened his eyes : and strange to relate^ 
so powerfiil was the love-charm, all his love for 
Hermia vanished away, and Lysander fell in love 
with Helena. 

Had he first seen Hermia when he awoke, 
the blunder Puck committed would have been 
oi no consequence, for he could not love that 
faithful lady too well; but for poor Lysander 
to be forced by a fairy love-charm to forget his 
own true Hermia, and to run after another lady, 
and leave Hermia asleep quite alone in a wood at 
midnight, was a sad chance indeed. 

Thus this misfortune happened. Helena, as 
has been before related, endeavoured to keep 
pace with Demetrius when he ran away so rudely 
from her ; but she could not continue this unequal 
race long, men being always better runners in a 
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long race than ladies. Helena soon lost sight 
of Demetrius ; and as she was wandering about 
dejected and forlorn, she arrived at the place 
, where Lysander was sleeping, " i\h !" said she, 
** this is Lysander lying on the ground : is he 
dead or asleep?" Then gently touching Jiim, 
Sbe said, ** Gopd sir, if you are alive, awake." 
Upon this Lysander opened his eyes, and (the 
Jove-charm beginning to work) immediately ad- 
dressed her in terms of extravagant loVe and 
admiration ; telling her, she as much excelled 
Hermia in beauty as a dove does a raven, and 
that he would run through fire for her sweet 
sake ; and many mdre such lover-like speeches* 
Helena, knowing Lysander was her friend Her^ 
mia^s lover, and that he v^as solemnly engaged 
to marry her, was in the utmost rage when shfe 
heard herself addressed in this manner ; for she 
thought (as well she might) that Lysander was 
making a jest of her. **0h !" said she, '* why 
was I born to be mocked and scorned by every 
one? Is it not enough, is it not enough, young 
man, that I can never get a sweet look or a kind 
word from Demetrius ; but you, sir, must pre- 
tend in this disdainful manner to court me ? I 
thought, Lysander, you were a lord of more true^ 
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genjtleness.^' Saying these words in great anger, 
she ran away ; and Lysander followed her, quite 
forgetful of his own Hermia, who was still 
asleep. 

When Hermia awoke, she was in a sad fright 
at finding herself alone. She wandered about 
the wood, not knowing what was become of 
Lysander, or which way to go to seek for him. 
In the mean time Demetrius, not being able to 
find Hermia and his rival Lysander, and fatigtied 
with his fruitless search, was observed by Oberoti 
fast asleep. Oberon had learnt by some questions 
he^had asked of Puckj that he had applied the 
love-charm to the wrong person's eyes ; and novtr, 
ihaving found the person first intended, he touched 
the eyelids of the sleeping Demetrius with thie 
iove-jiiice, and he instantly awoke ; and the first 
thing he saw being Helena, he, as Lysander had 
:done before, began to address love-speeches to 
her : and just at that moment Lysander, followed 
by Hermia (for through Puck's unlucky mistake 
it was now become Hermia's turn to run after h^r 
iover), made his appearance.; and then Lysander 
and Demetrius, both speaking together, made 
love to Helena, they being each one under the 
influence of the same potent charm. 
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The astonished Helena thought that Deme- 
triusfi Lysander^ and her once dear friend Hermia, 
were all in a plot together to make a jest of her. 

Hermia was as much surprised as Helena : she 
knew not,why Lysander and Demetrius, who 
both before loved her, were now become the 
lovers of Helena ; and to Hermia the matter 
seemed to be no jest. 

The ladies, who before had always been the 
dearest of friends, now fell to high words to- 
igether. 

" Unkind Hermia," said Helena, " it is jou 
have set Lysander on, to vex me with mpck 
.praises; and your other lova: Demetrius, who 
used almost to spurn me with his foot, have you 
not bid him call me Goddess, Nymph, rare, pre- 
cious, and celestial ? He would not speak thus 
to me whom he hates, if you did not set him on 
to make a jest of me. Unkind Hermia, to join 
with men in scorning your poor friend. Have 
you forgot oiur school-day friendship ? How 
often, Hermia, have we two, sitting on one 
cushion, both singing one song, with our needles 
working the same flower, both on the same sam- 
pler wrought ; growing up together in fashion of 
- a double cherry, scarcely seeming parted ? Her- 



Thiay it is not friendly in you> it is not tnaidenly, 
to join with men in scorning your poor friend." 

*^ I am amas^d at your passionate words/' said 
'Hermia : ** I -scorn you not ; it seems you s^om 
tne." *^ Ay, do,** returned Helena, ** J>ersevere^ 
counterfeit serious looks, and mtike motiths at me 
-when I turn my back ; then wink at each othei', 
and hold the sweet jest up. If you had ^ny pity, 
•grace, or manners, you trould Hot use nie thus." 

While Helena and Hermia were speaking these 
angry words to each other, Demetrius and Ly- 
sander left them, to fight together in the wood 
for the love of Helena. 

When they found the gentlemen had left them, 
they departed, and once more wandered vreMy ia 
the wood in search of their lovers. 

As soon as they were gone, the fairy king, who * 
with little Puck had been listening to thefir quar- 
rels, said to him, '* This is your negligence, Puck ; 
or did you do this wilfully?" " Believe me, 
king of shadows," answered Puck, ** it Was a mis- 
take : did not you tell me I should know the man 
by his Athenian garments ? However, I am not 
<sorry this has happened, for I think their jangling 
makes excellent sport." " You heard,** said 
Oberon, ** that Demetrius and Lysander are gone 
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to seek a convenient place to fight in. I com- 
mand you to overhang the night with a thick 
fog, and lead these quarrelsome lovers so astray 
in the dark, tVat they shall not be able to find 
each other. Counterfeit each of their voices to 
the other, and with bitter taunts provoke them 
^o follow you, while they think it is their rival*j 
tongue 4iey hear. See you do this, till they are 
so weary they can go no fiuther ; and when you 
find they are asleep, drop the juice of this other 
.flower into Lysander's eyes, and when he awakes 
he will forget his new love for Helena, and return 
to his old passion for Hermia ; and then the two 
^fair ladies may each one be happy with the man 
jshe loves, and they will think all that has passed 
a vexatious dream. About this quickly. Puck; 
and I will go and see what sweet love my Titania 
has found." 

Titania wais still sleeping, and Oberon seeing a 
clown near her, who had lost his way in the 
wood, and was likewise asleep : ^* This fellow,*' 

aid he, ** shall be my Titania's true-love;" 'and 
clapping an ass's head over the clown's; it seemed 

o fit him as well as if it had grown upon his 
^wn shoulders. Though Oberon fixed the ass's 
head on very gently, it awakened him, and rising 
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-tipi unconscious of what Oberon had done to him, 
he wtot towards the bower wbere the fairy queen 
slept. . - 

" Ah I what angel is that I see ?' said Titahia^ 
openiiig her eyes, and the juice of the little purple 
flower beginning to. take effect; ^^ Are you as 
wise as you are beautiful ?'' 

" Why, nustress," said the foolish clown, ** if 
I have "wit enough to find the way out of this 
wood, I have enough to serve my turn." 

" Out of the wood do not desire to go," said 
the enamoured queen. <^ I am a spirit of no 
common rate. I love you. Go with me, and I 
will give you fairies to attend upon you.'* 

She then called four of her fairies ; their names 
were, Pease-blossom, Cobweb, Moth, . and Mus^ 
tard-seed. 

** Attend," said the queen, ** upon this sweet 
gentleman; hop in his walks, and gambol in his 
sight; feed him with grapes and apricots, and 
st^l for him the honey-bags from the bees. 
Come, sit with me," said she to the clown, '* and 
let me (day with your amiable hairy cheeks, my ' 
beautiful ass ; and kiss your fair large ears, my 
gentle joy!" 

<* Wh^re i^ Pe^e-blo$$om ?'! said the ass>headed 
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down; not much regarding the ^iry qoeen^s 
courtship, but very proud of his new attendants. 

** Here, sir," said little Pease-blossom. 

** Scratch my head," said the clown* ** Where 
is Cobweb r 

** Here, sir," said Cobweb. 

** Good Mr. Cobweb/' said the foolish clown, 
^* kill me the red humble-bee on the top of that 
thistle yonder ; and, good Mr. Cobweb, bring me 
the honey-bag. Do not fret yourself too much 
in the action, Mr. Cobweb, and take care the 
honey-bag break not ; I should be sorry to have 
you overflown with a honey-bag. Where is 
Mustard-seed ?"' 

** Here, sir," said Mustard-seed ; ** what is 
your will ?" 

" Nothing,'* said the clown, " good Mr. Mus- 
tard-«eed,bat to help Mr. Pease-blossom to scratch: 
I must go to a barber's, Mr. Mustard-seed, for 
methinks I am marvellous hairy about the face." 

** My sweet love," said the queen, " what will 
you have to eat ? I have a venturous fairy ^all 
seek the squirrel's hoard, and fetch you some 



new nuts." 



, ** I had rather have a handful of dried pease," 
«aid the clown, who with his ass's head had got 
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9X1 ass's appetite. '* But, I pray, let none of your 
pebpk disturb me, for I have a mind to sleep." 

** Sleep then," said the queen, ** and I mil 
wind you in my arms, O how I love you ! How 
I doat upon you !" 

When the fairy king saw the <:lown sleeping in 
the arms of his queen, he advanced within her 
sight, and reproached her with having lavished 
ber favours upon an ass. 

This she could not deny, as the clown was 
then sleeping within her arms, with his ass's head 
crowned by her with flowers. 

When Oberon had teased her for some time, 
he again demanded the changeling-boy j which 
«he, ashamed of being discovered by her lord 
with her new favourite, did not dare to refuse 
him. 

Oberon, having thus obtained the little boy he 
had so long wished for to be his page, took pity 
on the disgraceful situation into which, by his 
merry contrivance, he had brought his Tita- 
nia, and threw some of the juice of the other 
flower into her eyes ; and the fairy queen imme- 
diately recovered her senses, and wondered at her 
late dotage, saying how she now loathed the sight 
of the strange moiister. 
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Oberpn likewise took the ass's head from off 
the clown, and left him to finish his nap with his 
own fool's head upon his shoulders. 

Oberon and his Titania being now perfectly 
reconciled, he related to her the history of the 
lovers, and their midnight quarrels; and ^he 
tigreed to go with him, and see the end of their 
iadvcntures. 

The fairy king and queen found the lovers and 
their fair ladies, at no great distance from each 
other, sleeping on a grass-plot ; for Puck, to make 
amends for his former mistake, had contrived 
with the utmost diligence to bring them all to 
the same spot, unknown to each other; and he 
had carefully removed the charm from off the 
eyes of Lysander with the antidote the fairy king 
gave to him. 

Hermia first awoke, and finding her lost Ly- 
sander asleep so near her, was looking at him, 
and wondering at his strange inconstancy. Ly- 
sander presently opening his eyes, and seeing his 
•dear Hermia, recovered his reason which the 
fairy-charm had before clouded, and with his 
reason his love for Hermia ; and they began to 
talk over the adventures of the hight, doubting 
if these things had really happened, or if they 
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had both been dreaming the same bewildering 
dream. 

Helena and Demetrius were by this time awake; 
and a sweet sleep having quieted Helena's dis- 
turbed and angry spirits, she listened with delight 
to the professions of love which Demetrius still 
made to her^ and which to her surprise as well as 
pleasure she began to perceive were, sincere* 
- These fair night-wandering ladies^ now no 
longer ' rivals, became once more true friends v 
all the, unkind words which had past were for- 
given, and they calmly consulted together what 
was best to be done in their present situation. 
It was soon agreed that, as Demetrius had given 
up his pretensions to Hermla, he should en- 
deavour to prevail upon her father to revoke the 
cruel sentence of death which had been passed 
against her. Demetrius was preparing to return 
to Athens for this friendly purpose, when they 
were surprised with the sigh^ of Egeus, Hermia'$ 
father, who came to the wood in pursuit of his 
runaway daughter. 

When Egeus understood that Demetrius would 
not now marry his daughter, he no longer opposed 
her marriage with Lysander, but gave his consent 
that they should be wedded on the fourth day 
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from that time, being the same day on which 
Hermia had been condemned to lose her Ufe; 
and on that same day Helena joyfully agreed to 
marry her beloved and now faithful Demetrius. 

The fairy king and queen, who were invisible 
spectators of this reconciliation, and now saw 
the happy ending of the lover's history brought 
abbut through the good offices of Oberon, re- 
ceived so much pleasure, that these kind spirits 
resolved to celebrate the approaching nuptials 
with sports and revels throughout their fairy 
kingdom. 

And now, if any are offended with this story 
of fairies and their pranks, as judging it incre- 
dible and strange, they have only to think that 
they have been asleep and dreaming, and that all 
these adventures were visions which they saw in 
their sleep: and I hope none of my readers will 
be so unreasonable as to be offended with a pretty 
harmless Midsummer Night's Dream. 



TALE THE THIRD. 



THE WINTER'S TALE. 

JuEONTES, king of Sicily, and his queen> the 
beautiful and virtuous Hermione, once lived in 
the greatest harmony together. So happy was 
Leontes in the love of this excellent lady, that 
he had no wish ungratitied, except that he some*- 
times desired to see again, and to present to his 
queen, his old companion and school-fellow, 
Polixenes, king of Bohemia, Leontes and Po- 
Uxenes were brought up together from their 
infancy, but being by the death of their father^ 
called to reign over their respective kingdoms, 
they had not met for many years, though they 
frequently interchanged gifts, letters, and loving 
embassies. 

At length, after repeated invitations, Polixenes 
came from Bohemia to the Sicilian court, to make 
his friend Leontes a visit. 
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At first this visit gave nothing but pleasure to 
Leontes. He recommended the friend of his 
youth to the queen's particular attention, and 
seemed in the presence of his dear friend and 
old companion to have his felicity quite com- 
pleted. They talked over old times; their 
school-days and their youthful pranks were re- 
membered and recounted to Hefmione, who 
always took a cheerful part in these conversa- 
tions. 

When after a long stay Polixenes was pre- 
paring to depart, Hermione, at the desire of her 
husband, joined her intreaties to his that Polix- 
enes would prolong his visit. 

And now began this good queen's sorrow j for 
Polixenes refusing to stay at the request of 
Leontes, was won over by Hermione's gentle 
and persuasive words to put off his departure for 
some weeks longer. Upon this, although Le- 
ontes had so long known the integrity and 
honourable principles of his friend Polixenes> as 
well as the excellent disposition of his virtuous 
queen, he was seized with an ungovernable 
jealousy. Every attention Hermione shewed to 
Polixenes, though by her husband's particular 
desire, and merely to please him, increased the 
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unfortunate king's malady; and from being a 
laving and a true friend, and the best and fond- 
est of husbands, Leontes became suddenly a 
savage and inhuman monster. Sending for CaT 
millo, one of the lords of his court, and tilling 
him V of the suspicion he entertained, he com- 
manded him to poison Polixenes, 

Camillo was a good man ; and he, well know-» 
ing that the jealousy of Leontes had not the 
slightest foundation in truth, instead of poisoning 
Folixenes, acquainted him with the king his 
master's orders, and agreed to escape, with him 
.out of the Sicilian dominions; and Polixenes, 
with the assistance of Camillo, arrived safe in his 
own kingdom of Bohemia, where Camillo lived 
from that time in, the king's* court, and became 
tjie chief friend and favourite of Polixenes. 

The flight of Polixenes enraged the jealous 
Leontes still more ; he went to the queen's apart^ 
ment, where the good lady was sitting with her 
little son Mamillus, who was just beginning to 
tell one of his best stories to amuse his mother, 
when the king entered, and taking the child 
away, sent Hermione to prison. 

Mamillus, though but a very young child, 
loved his mother tenderly ; and when he saw her 
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80 didionour^d, and found she was taken from' 
him to be put into a prison, he took it deeply to 
heart, and drooped and pined al^ray by slow de^ 
grees, losing his appetite and his sleep, till it wai 
thought his grief would kill him. 

The king, when he had sent his queen to 
prison, commai^ded Cleomenes and Dion^ twp 
Sicilian lords, to go to Delphos, there to enquire 
of the oracle at the temple of Apollo, if his queen 
had been unfaithful to him. 

When Hermione had been a short time in 
prison, she was brought to bed of a daughter; 
^nd the poor lady received much comfort from 
the sight of her pretty baby, and she said to it, 
'* My poor little prisoner, I am as innocent as 
you are." 

Hermione had a kind friend in the noble- 
spirited Paulina, who was the wife of Antigonus, 
a Sicilian lord : and when the lady Paulina 
heard her royal mistress was brought to bed, 
she went to the prison where Hermione was 
confined; and she said to Emilia, a lady who 
attended upon Hermione, ** I pray you, Emiliij 
tell the good queen, -if her majesty dare tnii 
ine with her little babe, I will carry it ti 
the king its father; we do not know how b| 
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may soften at the sight of his innocent child.'' 
*^ Most worthy madami" replied Emilia, " I will 
acquaint the queen with your noble offer ; she 
was wishing to-day that she had any friend who 
would venture to present the child to the king." 
** And tell her," said Paulina, *' that I will speak 
boldly to Leontes in her defence." *' May you 
be for ever blessed/' said Emilia, *' for your 
kindness to our gracious queen !" Emilia then 
went to Hermione, who joyfully gave up her 
baby to the care of Paulina, for she had feared 
that no one would dare venture to present the 
child to its father. 

Paulina took the new-born infant, and forcing 
herself ii^to the king's presence, notwithstanding 
her husband, fearing the king's anger, endea- 
voured to prevent her, she laid the babe at its 
father^s feet, and Paulina made a noble speech tq 
the king in defence of Hermione, and she re- 
proached him severely for his inhumanity, and 
implored him to have mercy on his innocent wif^ 
and child. But Paulina's spirited remonstrances 
only aggravated X^eontes's displeasure, and h^ 
ordered her husband Antigonus to take her from 
his presence. 

When Paulina weot away, she left the little 
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baby at its father's feet, thinking, when he wa$ 
alone with it, he would look upon it, and have 
pity on its helpless innocence. 

The good Paulina was mistaken; for no sooner 
was she gone than the merciless father ordered 
Antigonus, Paulina's husband, to take the child, 
and carry it out to sea, and leave it upon some 
desert shore to perish. 

Antigonus, unlike the good Camillo, too well 

obeyed the orders of Leontes ; for he immediately 

carried the child on ship-board, and put out to 

sea, intending to leave it on the first desert coast 

j^he could find. 

So firmly was the king persuaded of the guilt 
of Hermione, that he would not lyait for the 
retui'n of Cleomenes and Dion, whom he had 
sent to consult the oracle of Apollo at Delphos; 
but before the queen was recovered from her 
lying-in, and from her grief for the loss of her 
precious, baby, he had her brought to a public 
trial before all the lords and nobles of his court. 
And when all the great lords, the judges, and 
all the nobility of the land were assembled toge- 
ther to try Hermione, and that unhappy queen 
was standing as a prisoner before her subjects to 
receive their judgment^ Cleomenes and Dion 
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entered the assembly, and presented to the king 
the answer of the oracle sealed up ; and Leontes 
commanded the seal to be broken, and the words 
of the orade to be read aloud, and these were the 
words : — ** Hermime is innocent, Polixenes blameless, 
Camillo a true subject, Leontes a jealous tyrant, and 
the king shall live without an heir if that which is 
lost be notfoundP The king would give no credit 
to the words of the oracle : he said it was a false- 
hood invented by the queen's friends, and he 
desired the judge to proceecl^in the trial of the 
queen ; but while Leontes was speaking, a man 
entered and told him that the prince Mamillus, 
hearing his mother was to be tried for her life, 
struck with grief and shame, had suddenly died. 

Hermione, upon hearing of the death of this 
dear affectionate child, who had lost his life in 
sorrowing for her misfortune, fainted \ and Leon- 
tes, pierced to the heart by the news, began to 
feel pity for his unhappy queen, and he ordered 
PauHna, and the ladies who were her attendants, 
to take her away, and use means for her recovery. 
Paulina soon returned, and told the king that 
Hermione was dead. 

When Leontes heard that the queen was dead, 
he repented of his cruelty to her 5 and how that 
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he thought his ill usage had broken Hermione^s 
heartj he believed her innocent; apd he now 
thought the words of the oracle were truej as he 
knew ^* if that which was lost was not found/' 
which he concluded was his young daughter, he 
should be without an heir, the young prince 
Mamillus being dead; and he would give hiai 
kingdom now to recover his lost daughter : and 
Leontes gave himself up to remorse, and passed 
many years in mournful thoughts and repentant 
grief 

The ship in which Antigonus carried the infant 
princess out to se^ was driven by a storm upon 
the coast of Bohemia, the very kingdom of the 
good king Folixenes. Here Antigonus landed, 
and here he left the little baby. 

Antigonus never returned to Sicily to tell Le- 
ontes where he had left his daughter, for as he 
was going back to the. ship, a bear came out of 
the woods, and tore him Jto pieces ; a just punish- 
ment on him for obeying the wicked order of 
Leontes. ^ 

The child was dressed in rich clothes and 
jewels ; for Hermione had made it very fine when 
she sent it to Lepntes> and Antigonus had pinned 
a paper to its mantlCf with the name of PerditM 
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written thereon, and words obscurely intimating 
Its high birth and untoward fate. 

This poor deserted baby was found by a shep- 
herd. He was a humane man, and so he carried 
the little Perdita home to his wife, who nursed it 
tenderly : but poverty tempted the shepherd to 
conceal the rich prize he had found : therefore 
he left that part of the country, that no one 
might know where he got his riches, and with 
part of Perdita's jewels he bought herds of sheep^ 
and became a wealthy shepherd. He brought up 
Perdita as his own child, and she knew not she 
was any other than a shepherd's daughter. 

The little Perdita grew up a lovely maiden ; 
and though she had no better education than 
that of a shepherd's daughter, yet so did the na- 
tural graces she inherited from her royal mother 
shine forth in her untutored mind, that no one' 
from her behaviour would have known she had 
not been brought up in her father's court. 

Pollxenes, the king of Bohemia, had an only 
son, whose name was FIorizcL As this young 
prince was hunting near the shepherd's dwelling, 
l>e saw the old man's supposed daughter j and the 
beauty, modesty, and queen-like deportment of 
Perdita caused him instantly to fall in love with 

d2 
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her. He soon, under the name of Doricles, and 
in the disguise of. a private gentleman, became a. 
constant visitor at the old shepherd's house. 

Fiorizel's frequent absences from court alarmed 
Folixenes ; and setting people to watch his son, 
he discovered his love for the shepherd's fair 
daughter. 

Folixenes then called for Camillo, the faithful 
Camillo, who had preserved his life from the fury 
of Leontes ; and desired that he would accom- 
pany him to the house of the shepherd, the sup- 
posed father of Perdita. 

Folixenes and Camillo, both in disguise^ ar- 
rived at the old shepherd's dwelling while they 
were celebrating the feast of sheep- shearing ; and 
though they were strangers, yet at the sheep- 
shearing every guest being made welcome, they 
were invited to walk in, and join in the general 
festivity. 

Nothing but mirth and jollity was going for- 
ward. Tables were spread, and great prepara- 
tions were making for the rustic feast. Some 
lads and lasses were dancing on the green before 
the house, while others of the young men were 
buying ribbands, gloves, and such toys, of a 
pedlar at the doon 
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' While this busy scene was going forward, Flo- 
rizel and Perdita sat quietly in a retired corner, 
seemingly more pleased with the conversation of 
each other, than desirous of engaging in the 
sports and silly amusements of those around 
them. 

The king was so disguised that it was impos- 
sible his son could know him; he therefore ad« 
vanced near enough to h,ear the conversation. 
The simple yet elegant manner in which Perdita 
conversed with his son did not a little surprise 
Polixenes : he said to Camillo, '' This is the pret- 
tiest low-born lass I ever saw ; nothing she does 
or says but looks like something greater thail 
herself, too noble for this place." 

Caihillo replied, " Indeed she is the very queen 
of curds and cream.*' 

** Pray, my good friend," said the king to the 
old shepherd, ** what fair swain is that talking 
with your daughter ?" " They call him Doricles>'* 
replied the shepherd. " He says he loves my 
daughter j and to speak truth there is not a kiss 
to choo3e which loves the other best. If young 
Doricles can get her, she shall bring him that 
he little dreams of:" meaning the remainder of 
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Peklita^s jewels; whaeh, after ke had bought 
herds of sheep with part of them, he had care>- 
fully hoarded op for her marriage^porticm. 

Polixenes then addressed his son . <' How now^ 
young man !" said he : *^ your, heart seems full of 
something that takes off your mind from feasting. 
Wlien I was young, I used to load my love with 
presents; but you have let the pedlar go, and 
have bought your lass no toy." 

The young prince» who little thought be was 
talking to the king his father, replied, '^ Old sir, 
-she prizes not such trifles ; the g^s which Per- 
<iita expects from me are locked up in my beaurt." 
Then turning to Ferdita, he said to her, *^ O hear 
me, Perdita, before this ancient gentleman, whait 
seems was once himself a lover ; he shall hear 
what I profess." Florizel then called upon his 
wM stranger to. be a witness to a solemn promise 
of marriage which he made to Perdita, saying to 
Poiixenes, ** I pray you, mark our contract." 

*' Mark your divorce, young sir," said the 
king, discovering himself. Polixenes then re^ 
proached his son for daring to contract himself to 
this low-bom maiden, calling Perdita '^ shep« 
herd's-brat, sheep-hook,*' and other disrespectful 
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names ; and threatening, if evn* she ^u^creA kin 
son to seielieriagiain, he would put her, and t^ 
old shepherd her father, to a crtiel dei^. 
' The king then left diem in great wirath, and 
ordered Camillo to follow him with printe Flo- 
mel- . 

When the kmg had departed, PeriK^a, whose 
toyal aatt^e was roused by Polixehes's reproaches^ 
said, ^* Though we are all undone, I was not 
touch afraid ; and once or twice I was about to 
speak, and tell him plainly that the selfsame sim 
which shines upon his palace^ -hides not his fac^ 
from our cottage, but looks on both alike/^ Then 
' sorrowfully she said, ** But now I am awakened 
from this dream, I will, queen it no farther.' 
Leave me, sir ; I will go milk my ewes, and weep.^ 

The kind-hearted Camillo was charmed with 
the ^irit and propriety of Perdita's beha*- 
viour ; and perceiving that the young, prince 
was too deeply in love to gine up his mistress at 
the command of his royal £ither, he thought of 
a way to befriend the lovers, and at die ^saine 
time to execute a fa'KPurste scheme he had in his 
mind. 

Cam^lO had long known tbat Leontes, the 
king of Sicily, was become a true penitent; and 
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thCttgh Camillo was now the favoured friead of 
kaig Polixenesi he could not help wishing once 
niore to see his late rojal master and his native 
home. He therefore proposed to Florizel and 
Perdita, that they should accompany him to the 
Sicilian courts where he would engage Lsonte^ 
should protect them, till through his mediation 
they could ol^in pardon from Polixenes^ and his 
consent to their marriage. 

To this proposal they joyfully agreed ; and 
Camillo, who conducted everything relative to 
their flight, allowed the old shepherd to go along 
with them. 

The shepherd took with him the remainder of 
Perdita's jewels, her baby clothes, and the paper 
which he had found pinned to her mantle. 

After a prosperous voyage, Florizel and Per- 
dita, Camillo and the old shepherd, arrived in 
safety at the court of Leontes. Leontes, who 
still mourned his dead Hermione and his lost 
child, received Gamillo with great kindness^ and 
gave a cordial welcome to prince FiorizeL But 
Perdita, whom Florizel introduced as his princess, 
seemed to engross all Leontes' attention: per- 
ceiving a resemtidance between her and his dead 
queen Hermione; his grief broke out afresh, and 
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he said, such a lovely creature might his own 
daughter have been, if he had not so cruelly de* 
stroyed her. " And thep too/' said he to Florfc. 
zel, *' I lost the society and friendship of your 
brave father, whom I now desire more than my 
life once again to look upon." 

When the old shepherd heard how much no- 
tice the king had taken of Perdita, and that he 
had lost a daughter, who was exposed in infancy, 
he fell to comparing the time when he found the 
little Perdita with the manner of its Exposure, the 
jewels and other tokens of its high birth; from 
all which it was impossible for him not to con- 
clude, that Perdita and the king's lost daughter 
were the same. 

Florizel and Perdita, Cannllo and the faithful 

Paulina, were present when the old shepherd re» 

;lated to the king the manner in which he had 

'found the child, and also the circumstance of 

' Antigonus's death, he having seen the bear seize 

upon him. He shewed the rich mantle in which 

Paulina remembered Hermione had wrapped the 

child ; and he produced a jewel which she rcmena- 

bered Hermione had tied about Perdita's neck, 

and he gave up the paper which Paulina knew to 

be the writing of her husband*, it' could not be 
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dkmbt^ that Perdita wasi Leontes' own daughter: 
but oh ! the noble struggles of Faulinai between 
sorrow for her husband's death, and joy that 
the oracle was fulfilled^ in the king's heir, his 
long-lost daughter, being found. When Leontes 
heard that Perdita was his daughter, the great 
sorrow that he felt that Hermione was not living 
to behold her child^ made him that he could say 
nothing for a long time, but, *' O thy mother, thy 
mother P 

Paulina interrupted this joyful yet distressful 
scene, with saying to Leontes, that she had a 
statue, newly finished by that rare Italian master, 
Julio Romano; which was such a perfect resem- 
blance of the queen, that would his majesty be 
pleased to go to her house and look upon it^ he 
would almost be ready to think it was Hermione 
herself. Thither then they all went; the king 
anxious to see the semblance of his Hermione, and 
Perdita longing to behold what the mother she 
never saw did look like. 

When Paulina drew back the curtain which 
c<mc^ed this famous statue, so perfectly did it 
i^secnble Hermione, that all the king's sorrow was 
renewed at the sight : for a Icmg time he had^no 
p ower to speak or move. 
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*^ I like your silence> my liage,'' said Paulina ; 
*^ it the more shews your wonder. Is not "ihk 
statue very like your queeQ ?" 

At length the king said, '* Q, thu9 she stood, 
£ven with such majesty , when I first wooed her. 
But yet, Paulina, Hermione was not so aged as 
this statue looks," Paulina replied, ** So n^uch 
the more the carver's excellence, who has made 
the statue as Hermione would have looked had 
she been living now. But let me draw the cUr» 
tain, sire, lest presently you think it moves.** 

The king then said, *' Do not draw the curtain !' 
.Would I were dead I See, Camillo^ would you 
not think it breathed ? Her eye seems to have 
motion in it/' ** I must draw the curtain, my 
liege," said Paulina." ** You are so transported^, 
you will persuade yourself the statue lives." 
** O, sweet Paulina," said Leontes, *^ make me 
think so twenty years together I Still methiidcs 
there is an air comes from her. What fine chisel 
could ever yet cut breath ? Let na man^ mock 
^e, for I will kiss her." ^* Good my lord) for- 
J)ear I" said Paulina* ^^ The ruddiness upon her 
lip is wet ; you will stain your own .witb oily 
painting. Qhall I draw the curtain?" ^* No, not 
these twenty years,^ said Leontes. 
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Ferdita^ who all this time had been kneeling, 
nd beholding in silent admiration the statue of 
ler matchless mother, said now, ^' And so long 
ould I stay here, looking upon my dear mother." 

^* Either forbear this, transport/' said Paulina 
o Leontes, '^ and let me draw the curtain ; or 
>repare yourself for more amazement. I can 
nake the statue move indeed ; ay, and descend 
rom oflFthe pedestal, and take you by the hand. 
3ut then you will think, which I protest I am 
lot, that I am assisted by some wicked powers.*' 
^ What you can make her do," said the asto- 
nished king, *^ I am content to look upon. 
What you can make her speak, I am content to 
bear ; for it is as easy to make her speak as 
naove.*' 

. Paulina then ordered some slow and solemn 
musicj which she had prepared for the purposes 
to strike up; and to the amazement of all the 
beholders, the statue came down from off the 
pedestal, and threw its arms around Leontes' 
neck. The statue then began to speak, praying 
for blessings on her husband^ and on her child^ 
the newly found Perdita. 

. No wonder that the statue hung upon. Leontes' 
neck, and blessed her husband and her child. 
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No wonder ; for the statue was indeed Hermione- 
herself, the real, the living queen. 

Paulina had falsely reported to the king the 
death of Hermione, thinking that the only means 
to preserve her royal mistress's life ; and with the 
good Paulina Hermione had lived ever si|ice> 
never choosing Leontes should know she was 
living, till she heard Perdita was found; for 
though she had long forgiven the injuries which 
Leontes had done to herself, she could not par- 
don his cruelty to his infant daughter. 

* His dead queen thus restored to life, his lost 
daughter fouhd, the long-sorrowing Leontes 
could scarcely support the excess of his own 
happiness.* 

• Nothing but congratulations and affectionate 
speeches were heard on all sides. Now the de- 
lighted parents thanked prince Florizel for loving 
their lowly-seeming daughter ; and now they 
blessed^ the good old shepherd for preserving 
their child. Greatly did Camillo and Paulina 
rejoice, that they had lived to see so good an end 
of all their faithful services. 

And as if nothing should be wanting to com- 
plete this strange and unlooked-for Joy, king 
Polixenes himself now entered the palace. 
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Wheo.Polixenes first missed hb son and Ca« 
millo, knowing that Camillo had long wished to 
return to Sicily, he conjectured he should find 
l^e Aigitives here ; and following them with all 
speed, he happened to arrive just at this, the hap- 
piest moment of LeoKites' life. 

Polixenes took a part in the general joy $ he 
ic»'gave his friend Leontes the unjust jealousy he 
had conceived against him, and they once more 
loved each other with all the warmth of their first 
boyish friendship. And there was no fear that 
Polixenes would now oppose his son's marriage 
with Perdita. She was no " sheep-hook'' now, 
but the heiress of the crown of Sicily. 

Thus have we seen the patient virtues of the 
long-atiffiering Hermione rewarded. That excel- 
lent lady lived many years with her Leontes and 
her Perdita> the happiest of mothers and of 
cpieens., 
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TALE THE FOURTH. 



MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. 

1 HERE lived in the palace at Messina two 
ladies, whose names were Hero and Beatrice* 
Hero was the daughter^ and Beatrice the niece> 
of Leonato, the governor of Messina. 

Beatrice was of a lively temper, and loved to 
divert her cousin Hero, whp was of a more 
serious disposition, with her sjprightly sallies* 
Whatever was going forward was sure to make 
matter of mirth £br the light-hearted Beatrice. 

At the time the history of these ladies com- 
mences, some young men of high ra^k in the 
army, as they ^ere passing through Messina on 
their return from a war that was just enpied, in 
which they had distinguished themselves by their 
great bravery, came to visit Leonato. Amoog 
these were Don Pedro, the prince of Arrzgqn, 
and his friend Claudio, who was a lord pf FJior 
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rence ; and with them came the wild and witty 
Benedick, and he was a lord of Padua. 

These strangers had been at Messina 4)efore, 
and the hospitable governor introduced them 
to his daughter and his niece as their old friends 
and acquaintance. 

Benedick, the moment he entered the room, 
began a lively conversation with Leonato and 
the prince. Beatrice, who liked not to be left 
out of any discourse, interrupted Benedick with 
saying, ** I wonder that you will still be talking, 
signior Benedick ; nobody marks you.** Bene- 
dick was just such another rattle-brain as Bea- 
trice, yet he was not pleased at this free saluta- 
tion: he thought it did not become a well-bred 
•lady to be so flippant with her tongue ; and he 
remembered, when he was last at Messina, that 
Beatrice used to select him to make her merry 
jests upon. And as there is no one who so 
little likes to be made a jest of as those who are 
apt to take the same liberty themselves, so it was 
with Benedick and Beatrice; these two sharp 
wits never met in former times but a perfect 
war of raillery was kept up between them, and 
they always parted mutually displeased with each 
other. Therefore when Beatrice sto])ped him ia 
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the middle of his discourse with telling him 
nobody marked what he was saying, Benedick, 
afFecting^not to have observed before that she 
was present, said, *' What, my dear lady Dis- 
dain, are you yet living?" And now war broke 
out afresh between them, and a long jangling 
argument ensued, during which Beatrice, al- 
though she knew he had so well approved his 
vak>ur in the late war, said th;it she would eat all 
he had killed there : and observing tl\e prince 
take delight in Benedick's conversation, she 
called him " the prince's jester." This sarcasm 
sunk deeper into the mind of Benedick than all 
Beatrice had said before. The hint she gave 
him that he was a coward, by saying she would 
eat all he had killed, he did not regard, knowing 
himself to be a brave man : but there is nothing 
that great wi^ so much dread as the imputation 
of buffoonery, because the charge comes some- 
times a little too near the truth : therefore Bene- 
dick perfectly hated Beatrice, when she called 
him ^' the prince's jester." 

The modest lady Hero was silent before the 
noble guests ; and while Glaudio was attentively 
observing the improvement which time had 
made in her beauty, and was contemplating the 
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exquittte graces of her fine figure (for she was 
an admirable yotmg lady), the prmce was highly 
amused with listening to the humorous dialogue 
between Benedick and Beatrice ; and he said in a 
whisper to Leonato, ^^ This js a pleasant-spirited 
young lady. She were an excellent wife for 
.Benedick." Leonato replied to this suggestion, 
** O my lord, my lord, if they were but a week 
married, they would talk themselves mad." But 
though Leonato thought they would make a disr 
cordant pair^ the prince did not give up the idea 
of matching these two keen wits together. 

When the prince returned with Claudio from 
the palace, he found that the man-iage he had 
devised between Benedick and Beatrice was not 
the only one projected in that good companyi 
for Cliaudio spoke in such terms of Hero, as 
made the prince guess at what was passing io 
his heart ; and he liked it well, and he said tc 
Qaudio, " Do you affect Hero ?*' To this qae^ 
tion Claudio replied, " O my lord, when I waj 
kst at Messina, I looked upon her with a sol- 
dier's eye, that liked, but had no leisure £of 
loving; but now,, in this happy time of pef 
thoughts of war have kft their pbces vacaiK 
my naisid, and in their room come throng 
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soft and delicate thoughts^ all prompting me 
how fair young Hero is,^ reminding me that I 
lilted her before I went to the wars." Claudio's 
confession of his love for Hero so wrought upon 
the prince, that he lost no time in soliciting the 
consent of Leonato to accept of Qaudio for a 
son*in-law, Leonato agreed to this proposal, 
and the prince found no great difficulty in per»- 
suading the gentle Hero herself to listen to the 
*uit of the noble Claudio. who was a lord of rare 
endowments, and highly accomplished; and 
Claudio, assisted by his kind prince, soon pre*- 
vailed upon Leonato to fix an early day for the 
celebration of his nKurriage with Hero. 

Claudio was to wait but a few days before he 
was to be married to his fair lady ; yet he com- 
plained of the interval being tedious, as indeed 
most young men are impatient, when they are 
waiting for the accomplishment of any event they 
have set their hearts upon : the prince therefore, 
to make the time seem short to him, proposed as 
a kind of merry pastime, that they should invent 
some artful scheme to make Benedick and Bea- 
trice fall in love with each other. Claudio en- 
tered with great satisfaction into this whim of the 
prince, and Leonato promised them his assist* 
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ance^ and even Hero said she would do any 
modest office to help her cousin to a good 
husband. 

The device the prince invented was, that the 
gentlemen should make Benedick believe that 
Beatrice was in love with him, and that Hero 
should make Beatrice believe that Benedick wa$ 
in love with her. ' 

The prince, Leonato, and Claudio began their 
operations first, and watching an opportunity 
when Benedick was quietly seated reading in an 
arbour ; the prince and his assistants took their 
station among the trees behind the arbour^ so 
near that Benedick could not choose but hear 
all they said ; and after some careless talk the 
prince said, ** Come hither, Leonato. What 
was it you told me the other day — that your 
niece Beatrice was in love with signior Bene- 
dick ? I did never think that lady would have 
loved any man." ** No, nor I neither, my 
lord," answered Leonato. "It is most wonder- 
ful that she should so doat on Benedick, whom 
she in all outward behaviour seemed ever to 
dislike. '^ Claudio confirmed all this, with say- 
ing that Hero had told him Beatrice was so in 
love with Benedick, that she would certainly die 
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of grief, if he could not be brought to love her ; 
which Leonato and Claudio seemed to agree was 
hnpossible, he having always been such a railer 
against all fair ladies, and in particular against 
Beatrice. 

The prince affected to hearken to all this with 
great compassion for Beatrice, and he said, ** It 
were good that Benedick were told of this." 
** To what end ?" said Claudio ; ." he would but 
make sport of it, and torment the poor lady 
worse." " And if he should," said the prince, 
** it were a good deed to hang him ; for Beatrice 
is an excellent sweet lady, and exceeding wise 
in every thing but in loving Benedick," Then 
the prince motioned to his companions that they 
should walk on, and leave Benedick tp meditate 
upon what he had overheard. 

Benedick had teen listening witli great eager- 
ness to this conversation ; and be said to himself 
when he heard Beatrice loved him, *' Is it pos- 
sible ? Sits the wind in that corner ?^ And 
when they were gone, he began to reason in 
this manner with himself. ** This can be no 
trick ! they were very serious, and they have the 
truth from Hero, and seem to pity the lady. 
hove me! Why, it must be requited! I did 
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never think to marry. But when I said Ishould 
die a bachelor, I did not think I should live to 
be married. They say the lady is virtuous and 
fair. She is «o. And wisfe in every thing but 
in loving me. Why that is no great argument 
of her folly. But here comes Beatrice. -By this 
day^ she is a fair lady. I do spy some marks of 
love in her." Beatrice now approached him, 
and said with her usual tartness, " Against my 
will I am sent to bid you come in to dinner." 
Benedick, who, never felt himself disposed to 
speak so politely to her before, replied, ** Fair 
Beatrice^ I thank you for your pains f and when 
Beatrice after two or three more rude speeches^ 
left him, Benedick thought he observed a con- 
cealed meaning of kindness under the uncivil 
words she uttered, and he said aloud, ** If I do 
not take pijty oti her, I am a villain. If I do 
not love her, I am a Jew. I will go get her 
picture." 

The gentleman being thus caught in the net 
they had spread for him, it was now Hero's turn 
to play her part with Beatrice ; and for this pur- 
pose she sent for Ursula and Margaret, two 
gentlewomen who attended upon her, and she 
said to Margaret, ** Good Margaret, run to tlie 
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|>arIour ; there you will find my ccmsin Beatrice 
talkii^ with the prince and Cbudio* Whisper 
in her ear, that I and Ursula are walking in the 
4)rchard, and that our discourse is all of her. 
Bid her steal into that pleasant arbour, where 
hpney-siKkles, ripened by the sun, like ungrate- 
ftil minions, forbid the sun to enter.'' This 
arbour, into which Hero desired Margaret to 
^ntice Beatrice^ was the very same pleasant ar- 
bour where Benedick had so lately been an 
attentive listener. ** I will make her come, I 
warrant, presently," said Margaret. 

Heroj then taking Ursula with her into the 
orchard, said to her, " Now, Ursula, wh^ Bea- 
trice comes, we will walk up and down this 
alley, and our talk must be only of Benedick^ 
and when I name him, let it be your part to 
praise him more than «ver man did i^ferit. My 
talk to you must be how Benedick is in love 
with Beatrice. Now begin ; for look where 
Beatrice like a lapwing runs close by the ground, 
to hear pur conference." They then began; 
Hero saying, as if in answer to something whidi 
Ursula had said, *' No truly, Ursula. She is too 
disdainful ; her spirits are as coy as wild birds of 
the rock." "But ar« you sure," said Ursula, 
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** that Benedick loves Beatrice so entirely ?'* 
Hero replied^ ** So says the prince, and my lord 
Claudio, and they intreated me to acquaint her 
>vith it ; but I persuaded them, if they loved 
Benedick, never to let Beatrice know of it." 
*' Certainly," replied Ursula, ** it were not good 
she knew his love, lest she made sport of it." 
*^ Why to say truth," said Hero, ** I never yet 
saw a man, how wise soever, or noble, young or 
rarely featured, but she would dispraise him." 
*' Sure, sure, such carping is not commendable," 
said Ursula. ** No," replied Hero, ** but who 
dare tell her so ? if I should speak, she would 
mock me into air." ** O you wrong your cou- 
sin," said Ursula: '* she cannot be so much 
without true judgment, as to refuse so rare a 
gentleman as signior Benedick." ** He hath an 
excellent good name," said Hero : " indeed he 
is the first man in Italy, always excepting my 
dear Claudio." And now. Hero giving her at- 
tendant a hint that it was time to change the 
discourse, Ursula- said, *' And when are you to 
be married, madam ?" Hero then told her, that 
she was to be married to Claudio the next day, 
and desired she would go in with her, and look 
at some new attire, as she wished to consult with 
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lier on what she should wear on the morrow, 
Beatrice, who had been listening with breathless 
eagerness to this dialogue, when they went away, 
exclaimed, '* What fire is in my ears ? Can this 
be true ? Farewell, contempt, and scorn and 
maiden pride^ adieu ! Benedick, love on ! I will 
Vequite you, taming my wild heart to your loving 
hand;* 

It must have been a pleasant sight to see these 
old ^ enemies converted into new and loving 
friends 5 and to behold their first meeting after 
being cheated into mutual liking by the merry 
artifice of the good-humoured prince. But a sad 
reverse in the fortunes of Hero must now be 
thought of. The morrow, which was to have 
been her wedding day, brought sorrow on the 
heart of Hero and her good father Leonato. 

The prince had a half-brother, who came 
from the wars along with him to Messina. This 
brother (his name was Don John) was a melan- 
choly, discontented man, whose spirits seemed to 
labour in the contriving of villanies. He hated 
the prince his brother, and he hated Claudio, be- 
cause he was the prince's friend, and determined 
to prevent Claudio's marriage with Hero, only for 
the malicious pleasure of making Claudio and the 

VOL. I. E 
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prince unhappy ; for he knew the prince bad set 
his heart upon this marriage^ almost as n>uch as 
Claudio himself: and to effect this wicked pur- 
pose, he employed one Borachio, a paan as bad as 
himselfi whom he encouraged with the offer of a 
great reward. This Borachio paid his court to 
Margaret, Hero's attendants and Don John, 
knowing this, prevailed upon- him to make Mar- 
garet promise to talk with him from her lady's 
chamber-window that night, after Hera was 
asleep, and also to dress hersdf in Hero's dothesi 
the better to deceive Claudio into the belief that 
it was Hero ; for that was. the end he meant to 
compass by this wicked plot. 

Don John then went to the prince and 
Claudio, and told them that Hero was an im- 
prudent lady, and that she talked wkh men 
from her chamber-window at midnight. Now 
this was the evening before the wedding, and 
he offered to take them that night, where they 
should themselves hear Hero discoursing with, a 
man from her window 5 and they consented to» 
go along with him, and Claudio said, ^' If I seq 
any thing to-night why I should not marry h&^ 
to-morrow in the congregation, wher^ l./" 
tended to wed her, there I will shame ^ 
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The prince also said^ ^ And as I assisted jtm 
to obtain her, I will join with you to disgrace 
her J' 

When Don John brought them near Hero's 
chamber that night, they saw fiorachio standing 
under the window, and they saw Margaret iook- 
ing out of Hero's window, and heard her talking 
with Borachio ; and Margaret bdng dressed ia 
the same clothes they had seen Hero wear, the 
prince and Claudio betieved it was the lady Hero 
' herself. 

Nothing conld equal the an^^ of Qaudic^ 
when he had mode (as he thought) this dis- 
covery. All his love few the innocent Hero 
was at once convetted into haired, and he r^ 
solved to expose her in the church, as he had ' 
said he would, the next dxy 'f and the prince 
agreed to this, thinking no punishmeiit could be 
too severe for the naughty lady, who talked whh 
a man from her wixxiow the very night her 
lore ^e was going to be m«rried to the noble 
Ckiudio. 

The next day, when they were all met id 
eelebraie the nuurriage, arid Claudio and Hero 
were staAdi^g before the priest, and the priest^ 
«r Iriar, as he was called, was j^roceedin^ tA 
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pronounce the marriage'ceremony, ClaiidiO) in 
the most passionate language, proclaimed the 
guilt of the blameless Hero, who, amazed at the 
strange words he uttered, said meekly, " Is my 
lord well, that he does speak so wide ?" 

Leonato, in the utmost horror, said to the 
prince, '* My lord, why speak not you ?" ** What 
should I speak ?" said the prince ; *^ I stand dis- 
honoured, that have gone about to link my dear 
friend to an unworthy woman. Leonato, upon 
my honour, myself, my brother, and this grieved 
.Claudio, did see and hear her last night at mid- 
night talk with a man at her chamber-window." 

Benedick, in astonishment at what he heard, 
ssdd, ^^ This looks not like a nuptial." 

"True, O God!" replied the heart-struck 
Hero J and then this hapless lady sunk down in 
a fainting fit, to all appearance dead. The prince 
and Claudio left the church, without staying to 
see if Hero would recover, or at all regarding 
the distress into which they had thrown Leo- 
nato. So hard-hearted had their anger made 
them. 

Benedick remained, and assisted Beatrice to 
recover Hero .from her swoon, saying, *' How 
does the lady ?" " Dead, I think," replied 
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Beatrice in great agony, for she loved her cou- 
sin; and knowing her virtuous principles^ she 
believed nothing of what she had heard spokea 
against hef. Not so the poor old father; he 
believed the story of bis child^s shame, and it was 
piteous to hear him lamenting over her, as she 
lay like one dead before him, wishing she might 
never more open her eyes. 

But the ancient friar was a wise man, and full 
of observation on human nature^ and he had 
attentively marked the lady's countenance when 
she heard herself accused, and noted a thousand 
blushing shames to start into her face, and then he 
saw an angel-like whiteness bear away those 
blushes, and in her eye he saw a fire that did 
belie the error that the prince did speak against 
her maiden truth, and he said to the sorrowing 
father, ** Call me a fool ; trust not mj reading, 
nor my observation ; trust not my age, my revci- 
rence, nor my calling; if this sweet lady lie not 
guiltless here under some biting error." 

When Hero recovered from the swoon into 
which she had fallen, the friar said to her, 
** Lady, what man is he you are accused of?" 
Hero replied, ** They know that do accuse me ; 
I know of none :" then turning to Leonato, she 



said, ^^ Q my father, if you ca<i prove that aay 
man has ever coover$«d wkh me ac hours iin- 
meet, €»* that I yesternighn changed words with 
aay creature, refuse me, bate me, torture me to 

** There is,'* sRid the firiar, ** some strange 
mieundei^taoding in the prlace and Claisdio;" 
and then he counselled Leomtto, that he should 
report that Hero was dead ;. and he said, that the 
dieath-4ike swo^i in which they had left Hero^ 
would make this easy of beUef ; and h& ^so ad« 
vised him, that he should put <m mobming, aod 
erect a moaument for her, and do all rites that, 
appertain to a bariaU *^ What shsdl become of 
this ?" said Leonato i « What will this do T 
The friar replied, '* This report of her death shall 
change slander into pity : that is some good, but 
that is not all the good I hope for. When Clatb* 
die shall hear she died upon hearing his words, 
the idea of her life shall sweetly creep into 
his imagination. Thesn shall he mourn, if ever 
love had interest in his heart,* and wish he had 
not so accused her : yea, though he thought his 
accusation true." 

Benedick now sand, ^^ Leonato, let the friar 
advise you ; and though yon know how well I 
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Ibvethe piince and QaudiO) yet on my honour I 
will- not reveal this secret to them." 

Leonato^ thus persuadedi yielded ; and he said 
sorrowfully, *^ I am so grieved, that the smallest 
twine may lead me" The kind friar then led 
Leonato and Hero away to comfort and console 
Aem^ and Beatrice and Benedick remained alone $ 
and this was the meeting from which their 
friends, who contrived the merry plot against 
them, expected so much diversion 5 those friends 
who were now overwhelmed with affliction, and 
from whose minds all thoughts of merriment 
seemed for ever banished. 

Benedick was the first who spoke, and he 
said, " Lady Beatrice, have you wept all this 
while ?" ** Yea, and I will weep a while long* 
er,'* said Beatrice. ** Surely," said Benedick, 
** 1 do believe your fa^r cousin is wronged.** 
^ Ah !" said Beatrice, ** how much might that' 
man deserve of me who would right her P*" 
Benedick then said, ^^ Is there any way to shew 
such friendship ? I do love nothing in the world 
so well as you : is not that strange'?*' '* It were* 
as possible," said Beatrice, ** for me to say I^ 
loved nothing in the world so well as you; but 
believe me not, and yet I lie not. I confest 
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nothing, nor I deny nothing. I am sorry for 
my cousin/' ** By my sword," said Benedick^ 
'* you love mc, and I protest I love you. Come, 
bid me do any thing for you." " Kill Claudio," 
said Beatrice. ** Ha ! not for the wide world," 
said Benedick : for he loved his friend Claudio^ 
and he believed he had been imposed upoi^. 
^^ Is not Claudio a villain, that has slandered^ 
scorned, and dishonoured my cousin ?'' said Bea« 
trice: ** O that I were a man!" "Hear me, 
Beatrice !" said Benedick. But Beatrice would 
hear nothing in Claudio's defence ; and she con- 
tinued to urge on Benedick to revenge her cou^* 
sin's wrongs : and she said, " Talk with a man 
out of the window 5 a proper saying I Sweet 
Hero ! she is wronged ^ she is slandered ; she is 
undone. O that I were a man for Claudio's 
sake ! or that I had any friend, who would be a 
man for my sake I but valour is melted into 
courtesies and compliments. I cannot be a man 
with wishing, therefore I will die a woman with 
grieving." *' Tarry, good Beatrice," said Bene- 
dick : ** by this hand, I love you." " Use it for 
my love some other way than swearing by it," 
said Beatrice. ^^ Think you on your soul, that 
Claudio has wronged Hero ?" asked B.enedic]|:« 
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^ Yea," answered Beatrice ; " as sure as I have a 
thought, or a soul." " Enough/' said Benedick 5 
'^ I am engaged y I will challenge him. I will 
kiss your hand, and so leave you. By this hand 
Claudio shall render me a dear ^account ! As you 
hear from me, so think of me. Go, comfort 
your cousin." 

While Beatrice was thus powerfully pleading 
with Benedick, and working his gallant temper 
by the spirit of her angry words, to engage in 
the cause of Hero, and fight even with his dear 
friend Claudio, Leonato was challenging the 
prince and Claudio to answer with their swords 
the injury they had done his child, who, he 
affirmed, had died for grief. But they respected 
his age and his sorrow, and they said, '^ Nay, do 
not quarrel with us, good old man.^ And now 
came Benedick, and he also challenged Claudio 
to answer with his sword the injury he had done 
to Hero : and Claudio and the prince said to each 
otlier, '* Beatrice has set him on to do this." 
Claudio nevertheless must have accepted this 
challenge of Benedick, had not the justice of 
Heaven at the moment brought to pass a better 
proof of the innocence of Hero than the uncer« 
tain fortune of a duel. 

B 5 
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While the prbc^ apd Clm6io were yet talk- 
tg ^ the challenge of Benedick^ a magistrate 
rought Borachio as a prisdi^r before the prince, 
orachio had been overhesU'd talking with one of 
IS companipii3 of the mischief he had been env- 
oyed by Don John to do. 
Borachio made a full confession to the prince 
Claudio's hearing) that it was Margaret dressed 
her lady's clothes that he had talked with 
om the window, whom they had mistaken for 
te lady. Hero herself; and no doubt continued 
I the minds of Claudio and the prince of the 
Hocence of Hero. If a suspicion had remained 
must have been removed by the flight of Don 
hn^ who, finding his villanies were detected ^ 
Mi from Mes3ina to avoid the just anger of his 
other. 

The heart of Claudio was sorely grievedi, 
[len he found he had falsely accused Hero, who> 
t thought, died upon hearing his cruel words ; ' 
id the memory of his beloved Hero's ims^e 
me over him, in the rare semblance that he 
red it first : and the prince asking him if what 
i beard did not run like iron through his soul, 
^answered, that he fett as if he had taken poison 
lile Borachio was speaking. 
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And th« repentant Claudio implored fbrgive- 
lieds of the old man Leonato for the injury he 
had done his child ; and promised^ that whatever 
penance Leonato would lay upon him for his 
fault in believing the false accusation against 
his betrothed wife^ for her dear sake he would 
epdure it. 

The penance Leon;ato enjoined him was^ to 
marry the next momifig a cousin of Hero's who, 
he said, was now his heir, and in person, very 
like Hero. Claudio, regarding the solemn pro* 
mise he had made to Leonato, said, he would 
marry this unknown lady, even though she were 
an Ethiop : but his heart was very sorrowful, and 
he passed that night in tears, and in remorseful 
grief, at the tomb which Leonato had erected 
for Hero. 

' When the morning came, the prince accom- 
panied Claudio to the church, where the good 
friar, and Leonato and his niece, were already 
assembled, to celebrate a second nuptial: and 
Leonato presented to Claudio his promised bride; 
and she wore a mask, that Claudio might not 
discover her face. Ahd Claudio said to the lady 
in ther mask, ** Give me your hand, before this 
holy friar j I am your husband, if you will marry 
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f." ** And when I lived, I was yoiir other 
fe/' said this unknown lady; and) taking off 
tr mask) she proved to be no niece (as was 
etended), but Leonato's very daughter, the 
iy Hero herself. We may be sure that this 
oved a most agreeable surprise . to Claudio, 
bo thought her dead, so that he could scarc^y 
r joy believe his eyes: and the prince, who 
IS equally amazed at what he saw, exclaimed 
Is not this Hero, Hero that was dead ?'* Leo- 
it o replied, ** She died, my lord, but while her 
inder lived." The friar promised them an 
cplanation of this seeming miracle, after the 
iremony was ended j and was proceeding to 
arry them, when he was interrupted by Bene-* 
ick, who desired to be married at the same time 

> Beatrice; Beatrice making some demur to 
lis match, and Benedick challenging her with 
er love for him, which he had learned from 
[era, a pleasant explanation took place; and 
ley found they had both been tricked into a"* 
elief of love, which had never existed, and had 
ecome lovers in truth by the power of a false 
ist : but the affection, which a merry invention 
ad cheated them into, was grown too powerful 

> be shaken by a serious explanation ; and sinc^ 
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Benedick proposed to marry) he was resolved to 
think nothing to the purpose that the world 
could say against it ; and he merrily kept up the 
jest) and swore to Beatrice, that he took her but 
for pity, and because he heard she was dying of 
love for him; and Beatrice protested, that she 
yielded but upon great persuasion, and partly to 
save his life, for she heard he was in a consump- 
tion. So these two mad wits were reconciled, 
and made a match of it, after Claudio and Hero 
were married ; and to complete the history, Don 
John, the contriver of the villany, was taken 
in his flight, and brought back to Messina; and 
a brave punishment it was to this gloomy, dis- 
contented man, to see the joy and feastings 
which, by the disappointment of his plots, took 
place at the palace in Messina, 
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x/URING the time that France was divided 
into provinces (or dukedoms as they were called), 
there reigned in one of these provinces an 
usurper, who had deposed and banished his elder 
brother, the lawful duke. 

The duke, who was thus driven from his 
dominions, retired with a few faithful followers 
to the forest of Arden ; and here the good duke - 
lived with his loving friends^ who had put them^ 
selves into a voluntary exile for his sake> while 
their lands and revenues enriched the false 
usurper ; and custom soon made the life of care- 
less ease they led here more sweet to them, than 
the pomp and uneasy splendour of a courtier's 
life. Here they lived like the old Robin Hood 
of England, and to this forest many noble youths 
daily resorted from the courts and did fleet the 
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time carelessly^as they did who lived in the' golden 
age. In the sumoaer they lay along under the fine 
shade of the large forest trees, marking the play- 
ful sports of the wild deer; and so fond were 
they of these poor dappled fools, who seemed to 
be the native inhabitants of the forest, that it 
grieved them to be forced to kill them to suj^ly. ' 
themselves with venison for their food. When 
the cold winds of winter made the duke feel the 
change of his adverse fortune, he would endure 
It patiently, and say, '* These chilling winds 
which blow upon my body, are true counsellors ; 
they do not flatter, but represent truly to me my 
condition^ and though they bite sharply, their 
tooth is nothing like so keen as that of unkind* 
nass and ingratitude. I find that, howsoever men 
speak against adversity, yet some sweet uses are 
to be extracted from it ; like the jewel, precious 
for medicine, which is taken from tlie head of 
the venomous and despised toad." In this man- 
ner did the patient duke draw an useful moral . 
from every thing that he saw j and by the help 
of this moralising turn, in that life of his, re- 
mote from public haunts, he could find tongues 
in trees, books in the running brooks, sermons 
in stones^ and good in ev^y thing. 
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The banished duke had an only daughter, 
named Rosalind, whom the usurper, duke Fre- 
derick, when he banished her father^ still re- 
tained in his court as a companion for his' own 
daughter Celia. A strict friendship subsisted 
between these ladies, which the disagreement 
between their fathers did not in the least inter- 
rupt, Celia striving by every kindness in her 
power to make amends to^ Rosalind for the in- 
justice of her own father in deposing the father 
of Rosalind ; and whenever the thoughts of her 
Other's banishment, and her own dependence 
on the false usurper, made Rosalind melan- 
choly, Celiacs whole care was to comfort and 
console her. 

One day, when Celia was talking in her usual 
kind manner to Rosalind, saying, " I pray you, 
Rosalind, my sweet cousin, be merry," a mes- 
senger entered from the duke, to tell them that 
if they wished to see a wrestling match, which 
was just going to begin> they must come in- 
stantly to the court before the palace j and Celia^ 
thinking it would amuse Rosalind, agreed to go 
and see it. 

In those times wrestling, which is only prac- 
tised now by country clowns, was a favourite^ 
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Sport even in the courts of princes, and before 
feir ladies and princesses. To this wrestling- 
match therefore Celia and Rosalind went. They 
found that it was likely to prove a very tragical 
sight ; for a large and powerful man, who had 
long been practised in the art of wrestling, and 
had slain many men in contests of this kind^ 
was just going to wrestle with a very young man, 
who, from his extreme youth and inexperience 
in the art, the beholders all thought would cer* 
tainly be killed. 

When the duke saw Celia and Rosalind, he 
said, '* How now, daughter and niece, are you 
crept hither to see the wrestling ? Tou will take 
little delight in it, there is such odds in the 
men : in pity to this young man, I would wish to 
persuade him from wrestling. Speak to him, 
ladies, and see if you can move him.*' 

The ^ladies were well pleased to perform this 
humane office, and first Celia entreated the 
young stranger that he would desist from the 
attempt ; and then Rosalind spoke so kindly to 
him, and with such feeling consideration for the 
danger he was about to undergo, that instead of 
being persuaded by her gentle words to forego 
his purpose, all his thoughts^ were bent to distin- 
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gnish himself by his courage m this lovely Ihdy^H' 
eyes. He re&sed the request of Celia and 
Rosalind tn such graceful and nnydest wcH'ds, 
that they felt still more concern kr him ; he 
concluding his refusal with s^ying^ ** I am sorry 
to deny such fair .and exceUent ladies any thing. 
But let your fair eyes and gentle wishes go with 
me to my trial, wherein if I be conquered, there 
is one shamed that was never gracious ; if I am* 
killed, there is one dead that is wiHing to die: 
I shall do my friends no wrong, for I have none 
to lament me; the world no injury, for in it I 
have nothing ; for I only fill up a place in the 
world which may be better supplied when I have 
made it empty*'* 

^nd now the wrestling-match began. Gelia 
wished the young stranger might not be hurt; 
but RosalIi;id felt most for him. The friendless 
state which he said he wa^ Jn, and that he wished 
to die, made Rosalind think . that he was like 
herself tmfortunate ; and she pitied him so much^. 
and so deep an interest she took in his danger 
while he was wrestling, that she might almost 
be said at that moment to have fallen in love- 
with him. 

The kindness shewn this unknown youth by 
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these fair and tsoble ladles gave him courage and 
strength^ so that he performed wonders j and in 
t]ie end completely conquered his antagonist^ 
w^ vfds so muck hurt, that for a while he was 
unable to speak or move. 

Ti» duke Frederick was much pleased with 
the courage and skill shewn by this young 
stranger; and desired to know his name and 
parentage! meaning to tiJce him under his pro-* 
tection. 

The stramga: said has name was Orlando^ and 
that he was the youngs son of sir Rowland 
de Boys. 

Sir Howland de Boys, the father of Orlando^ 
had been dead some years ; but when he was 
living, he had been a true subject and dear friend 
of the banished duke : therefore when Frederick - 
beard Orlando was the son of his banished bro- 
ther's friend, all his liking for this brave young 
man was changed into displeasures and he left 
the place in very ill humour. Hating to hear 
the very name of any of his brother's friends, 
and yet still admiring the valour of the youths 
lie said, as he went Qut, that he wished Orlando 
had been the son of any other man. 

Rosalind was delighted to hear that her new 
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ftvourite was the son of her father's old friend ; 
and she said to Celiay ** My father loved sit 
Rowland de Bojs, and if I had known this young 
man was his son, I would have added tears to my 
entreaties before he should have ventured.'' 

The ladies then went v^p to him ; and seeing 
him abashed by the sudden displeasure shewn 
by the duke^ they spoke kind and encouraging 
words to him ; and Rosalindi when they were 
going away, turned back to speak some more 
civil things to the brave young son of her father's 
old friend ^ and taking a chain from off her neck, 
the said, ^^ Gentleman, wear this for me. I am 
out of suits with. fortune, or I would give yoir a 
more valuable present/' 

When the ladies were alone, Rosalind's talk 
-being still of Orlando, Celia began to perceive 
her cousin had fallen in love with the handsome 
young wrestler, and she said to Rosalind, '' Is it 
possible you should fall in love so suddenly ?** 
Rosalind replied, ** The duke, my £ither, lo\^d 
his father dearly." <* But," said Celia, " does 
it therefore follow that you should love his son 
dearly ? for then I ought to hate him, for my 
. father hated his father ; yet I do not hate Or- 
lando/' 
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Frederick being enraged at the sight of sir Row- 
land de Boys' son, which reminded him of the 
many friends the banished duke had among the 
nobility, and having been for some time displeased 
with his niece, because the people praised her for 
her virtues, and pitied her for her good fjather's 
sake, his malice suddenly broke out against her y 
and while Celia and Rosalind were talking of 
Orlando, Frederick entered the room, and with 
looks full of anger ordered Rosalind instantly to 
leave the palace, and follow her father into ba- 
nishment y telling Celia, who in vain pleaded for 
her, that he had only suffered Rosalind to stay 
upon her account." ** I did not then^" said Celia, 
•^ entreat you to let her stay ; for I was too young 
at that time to value her ^ but now that I know 
her worth, and that we so long have slept toge* 
ther, rose at the same instant, learned, played 
and eat together, I cannot live out of her comr 
pany." Frederick replied, *' She is too subtle for 
you; her smoothness, her very silence, and her 
patience, speak to the people, and they pity her. 
You are a fool to plead for her, for you will 
seem more bright and virtuous when she if 
gone ; therefore open not your lips in her favour^ 
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for the doom which I hiave past upon her is irre- 
vocable." 

When Celia found s^e could not prevail 
upon her father to let Rosalind remain with 
her, she generously resolved to accompany her j 
and, leaving her father's palace that night, 
she went along with her friend to seek Rosa- 
lind's father, the banished duke, in the forest 
of Arden. 

Before they set out, Celia con^dered that it 
iBTOuld be unsafe for two young ladies to travel 
In the rich clothes they then wore; she therefore 
proposed that they shouH disguise their rank by 
dressing themselves like country maids. Rosa^ 
End said it would be a stifl greater protection if 
one of them was to be dressed like a man ; and 
so it was quickly agreed on between them, that 
as Rosalind was the tallest, she should wear the 
xlress of 2L yomag countryman, and Celia shouM 
be habited like a country las5, and that they 
should say th^ were brother and sister, and Rop 
^Und said she would be called Gatumed, and 
Ceiia chose the name of Aliena. 

In this disguise, and taking their money and 
j'<w^>ls to defray their expenee»> these feir prin* 
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cesses set out on their long travel j for the forest 
of Arden was a long way o% beyond the bounda- 
ries of the duke's dominions. 

The lady Rosalind ^or Ganimed as she must 
now be called) with her manly garb seemed to 
have put on a manly courage. The faithful 
friendship Celia had shewn in accompanying 
Rosalind so many weary miles, made the new 
brother, in recompence for this true love, exert 
a cheerful spirit, as if he were indeed Ganimedj 
the rustic and stout-hearted brother of the gentle 
viU^ge maiden, Allena. 

When at last they came to the forest of Ar- 
den, they no longer found the convenient inxts 
and good accommodations they had met with on 
the road ; and being in want of food and rest, 
Ganimed, who had so merrily cheered his sister 
with pleasant speeches, and happy remarks all 
the way, nbv^ owned to Aliena that he was so 
weary, he could find m his heart to disgrace his 
man's apparel, and cry like a woman ; and Aliena 
declared she could go no farther ; and then again 
Ganimed tried to recollect that it was a man's 
dttty to comfort and console a woman, as the 
weaker vessel: and to seem courageous to his 
new sister, he saidy ^' Comei. ha.ve a good hearty 
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my sister Aliena ; we are now at the end oi 
travel, in the forest of Arden." But fei 
manliness and forced courage would no Ic 
support them ; for though they were in th 
rest of Arden, they knew not where to fine 
duke : and here the travel of these weary 1 
might haVe come to a sad conclusion, for 
might have lost themselves, and have per 
for want of food; but providentially, as 
were sitting on the grass almost dying wit 
tigue and hopeless of any relief, a -country 
chanced to pass that way, and Ganimed 
more tried to speak with a manly boldness, 
ing, " Shepherd, if love or gold can in this d 
place procure us entertainment, I pray you I 
us where we may rest ourselves j for this y 
maid, my sister, is much fatigued with travel 
and faints for want of food." 

The man replied, that he was only a sei 
to a shepherd, and that his master^s house 
just going to be sold, and therefore they w 
find but poor entertainment; but that if 
would go with him, they should be welconc 
what there was. They followed the man, 
near prospect of relief giving them fresh stren 
and bought the house and sheep of the s 
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herd, and to6k the man wlio conducted them to 
die shepiierd's house, t6 wait on them ; and be* 
mg by thb means so fortunately provided Widi a 
neat cottage, and well supplied with provisions, 
they agreed to stay here till they icould learn m. 
what i^art; of the forest the dnke dwelt. 
' When' they were restied after die fadgue of 
flieir j6umey, they began to like their new way 
bf Kfe, and almost fimcied themselves the shep«^ 
heifd and i^j^erdess they feigned to be ; yet 
sdmetimes Gammed Remembered he had once 
been' the same lady Rosalind who had so dearly 
Ibved th^ brave Orliusdo, because he was the son 
6f old »r Rowlahdj her father's fifiend; and 
t&bng^ ' Ganimed thought that Orlando was 
many miles distant, even so many weary miles as 
they ftad travelled^ yet it soon appeared that 
OHatido was also in this forest of Arden : and in 
dm manner diis strange event camef to pass* 
- 'Orlando was die youngest son of sir Rowland 
de Boy^^ who when he died left him (Orlando 
being then* very ypiing) to the care of his eldest 
Isrodier Oliver, charging Oliver on his blessing 
to gitre his brother a gdod educadon, and provide 
for him ai became the dignity of their andent 
hoiis^; dttver proved an unworthy brother; 

VOL* I. B 
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^d disreg^4uig; the commands of his dj}ng,fa 
tberj he neyer put^his brother to schopl, but kept 
|iia^ at home untaught, and entirely neglected. 
But in his. nature and in the noble qualities pf his 
p^nd Orlando so- much resei^bled his excellent 
father^ that withojat- any advantages of educatic^i 
he s/^emed like a. youth who had been bred ^ith 
tl^e. utmost care,;, and Oliver so. envied the fine 
person. and dignified manners of his untutored 
^rotbef^ that at. last he. wished to destroy. him; 
and >to- effe<:t; this he set on people to persuade, 
him to wrestle with the famous wrestler, who, 
^ h^'been .befpre related, had^ killed so many 
ipen. . Npw.it wasr this. cruel brother's n(5glecj ot 
\x\rx^ vyhich made Orlando say he wished to di^ 
being so friendless., -. 

. ^hen, contrary, to the wicked hopes .he J^A 
^rmed» ,his brother proved victorious,, l^s.jpivyy 
and malice, knew no. bounds, and he. s\vore^he» 
WQuld, burn the .chamber where Orlando sljspt. 
^e^ was overheard: making, this vpw by one that 
had b,eenr an old an4' faithful servant to their, far 
ther^.<^nd that loved Orlando, because h^ resem'* 

f^ _ f * 

pled sir Jlowlapd. This old, maa,w^nt. out. . to. 
nieet him when.he returned. from the Du|j:^> pa^ 
lac^,-^d ;wlxcn h^j^w ,Qrlan4o, the. p^il) his, dej^^ 
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young master Was in made liim break out kito 
these passionite. exelamations: " O my gentle 
master, toy sweet master, O you memory of old 
sir Rowland! why are you virtuous? why are 
you gentle, strong and va^an^ ? and why would 
you be so fond to overcome the famous wrestl^ ? 
Your praise is come too swiftly home befdre you.^ 
C^lando, wiondering what all this meant j asked 
him what was the matter ? and then the old man 
told hi|n how his wicked brother, envying the 
love all people bore him, and now hearing the 
fame he had gained by his victory in the duke's 
palace, intended to destroy him, by setting fire 
to his chamber that night; and in conclusion, ad- 
vised him to escape the danger he was in by in«» 
stant flight : and knowing Orlando had no money, 
Adani (for that was the good old man's name) 
had brougtit but with him his own little hoard, 
and he said, ^^ I have five hundred crowns, the 
thrifty hire I saved under your father, and laid 
by to be jn'ovision for me when my old limbs 
should become imfit for service; take that, and 
he that doth the ravens feed be comfort -to my 
age! Here is the gold; all this I give to you: 
jet me be your servant ; though I look old, I will 
do the service of a younger man in all your busi- 

p2 
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m9A mi iijece$tftie&.'f .*' O goodoW man:!*' said 
Ghflm^^" how Mre»U appeals m you tbe constant 
scQcvke o£ thci old world ? You are not for the 
fafibi^n of tb93<e times. We will gd along toge^ 
tiboT) and brfore.your youdbfiil wages-are ^i^ 
I ^shall light upon some mea^ for botb' ow 
maiii^^ai^.'' ■ r:-..,. •'■:,.'- -{\~/ 

i Tog^tb^r th^n this faith^l servant and hb 
h>?i^ ma$tiBr «e% out ; . and Orlando and 'Adm 
^yeU^ f^y unceartain; lAat cOUrse to j^UMUei^ 
t$&i tj^Jr i^&ie to the/foreitl of Ardi^n, jmd theiie 
tb^ &UJ^d I themselves: ia; the same distress for 
WMt^pf food that uGai^imed and A&tmaL bad hteps^ 
Tbiey wismdered oh; se^ifig some bulman hablta? 
tioi)^ till jthey' wes-e alm^t spent with hungi^r^ and 
^j^iff^n oM^m^ at l^% said, ^f O niy deai^ditasti^ 
} di« foTiWai^tijOf food, I can go fio Anhc^l? 
H.e,t^en:lftid bin^^lf down, thmkmg to m&^ 
t^^ pb«Q. bi|; grave, and bade his dear nia^ter 
ftti^wi^l* : 0Tik^do^ seeing him in th& weak sbttefy 
took hift old s^rvs^t up in lUs ^arinis, and carried 
bim, ^xki^ Jb^ sjb^ter of some i>l«a9i»^t tr^es j and 
be said tp him> *^ Cbfeerly^ qW Adam, rest youi' 
weajry Umbs; berie ai whSe, ^and cfe) not talk of 

/ Qirland^ tb^ ^searched about to find >soni^ 



fiH>4».aQd lie hs^pened to airrWe at that pan^ of 
the forest where the dukevras^ and he aiid his 
bmids were just going to eat their dinner^ this 
royal dtike being seat^ on the -gra39» under no 
pth^rj caQopy than the shady cdvert of some, 
large tr^s. 

,Orla^d99 whom hunger had madis desperate^ 
dr^^ hJk swordj. intending to ttkje their meat ixf 
foroe^ and said, ^^ Forbear, and eat no^ more^ I 
9iu^t hay^ your iPoodr' The dukera^^d him^ i£ 
distress had made him so bold, or ifhe weiisa 
rode despiser of good manners? On thi;^ Or*' 
kodo s,2^, he was dying with hunger; anditheii: 
th^ duke told him he was welcome to sit dowH 
^od eat with theni. .Orlando hearing him speak 
sp gently, pat up his swordi and blushed witjtfc 
shame at the rude manner in which he had der 
manded their food. *' Pardon me, I pray ^you," 
S^ he: " I thought that all things had heeti 
savage here, and therefore I :ptrt'on*'the counter 
nance of stem command ; but whatever men yo» 
ar^, that in this desert, under the shad* 6f me* 
l^n^choly boughs, lose and neglect the creeping 
hours pf time ; if ever you have lopked oftt betttar 
dajs^ if ever you h^ve been where ^bells havie 
ImoUed to church ; if you have evi^r $atQ at any 
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good man's feast ; if ever from your eyelids you 
have wiped a tear, and know what it^ is to pity 
or be pitied, may gentle speeches now move 
you to do me human courtesy !" The dnke re- 
plied, ** True it is that we are men (as you say) 
who have seen better days, alid though we have 
now our habitation in this wild forest, we have 
lived in towns and cities, and have with holy bell 
been knoUed to church, have sate at good menV 
feasts, and from our eyes have wiped the drops 
which sacred pity has engendered: therefore sit 
you down, and take of our refreshment as much 
as will minister to your wants." ** There is an 
old poor man,'* answered Orlando, ** who has 
limped after me many a weary step in pure love, 
oppressed at once with two sad inftrmilies, age 
and hunger \ till he be satisfied, I must not touch 
a bit.** " Go, find him out, and bring him hi*- 
ther," said the duke ; *' we will forbear to eat tiO 
you return." Then Orlando went like a doe to 
find its fawn and give it food ; and presently re- 
turned, bringing Adam in his arms ; and the duke 
said, *' Set down your venerable burthen ; you 
are both welcome :" and they fed the old maii> 
and cheered his heart, and he revived, and reco- 
vered his health and strength again. 
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The duke enquired 'who Orlando was, and 
'wHen he fonnd that he was the son of his old 
<friend, sir Rowland de Boys, he took him undet 
his protection, and Orlando and his old servant 
lived with the duke in the forest. ' 
- Orlandb arrived in the forest not many days 
after Ganimed and Aliena came there, and (as 

r 

has been before related) bought the shepherd's 
cottage. • 

Ganimed and Aliena were strangely surprised 
to find the name of Rosalind carved on the trees, 
aod love-sonnets fastened to them, all addressed 
to Rosalind: and while they were wondering 
how this could be, they met Orlando, and they 
perceived the chain which Rosalind had giveti 
him about his neck. 

Orlando little thought that Ganimed was th6 
fair princess Rosalind^ who by her noble conde- 
scension and favour had so won his heart that 
he passed his whole time in carving her nam^ 
upon the trees, and writing sonnets in praise of 
her beauty : but being much pleased with the 
graceful air of this pretty shepherd-youth, he 
entered into conversation with him, and he 
thought he saw a likeness in Ganimed' to his be*- 
loved Rosalind, . but that he had none of the 

p4 
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ili^^iified dqpoim^i^, of .ibzt noble ladf ,; for 
Ganimed assumed the forward manners oftienseen 
in youths when they are between boys 9lid meo^ 
^d with much archness and humour, t^tt^ed to 
Orlando of a certaip. h>vj^, ^* who/' .said h^ 
'^ haunts our £3resty and. spoils our young trees 
with, carving Ro;$;dind vLgon dlve^ ^bark^i sukL, he 
hf^ngs odes t^ppuhawthom^^and elegief op ]^ram* 
bles, all praising this same Rosalind. If I couU) 
find this loyer^.I ifopld ^ye him ;SQme. good 
counsel that wpuld spoi^ ewe .^lUn of hi$ilQve«*'. 
: ^^ QrJ^do confe^sed^tfaft , hf was, tlfe fp^4, l?^? 
of: whom he $i^ke»apd^ asked, Ganip^e^.t^ 
l^pa the j[09d copnsel he talked of. The remedy 
Q^uiin^ propo^ed^ and the counsel he g^ve him» 
was that Orlando should come ev^y day to the 
cottage wh^re he and his si^er^i^liena dwelt: 
f' And then," said Gr^mimed, * I^v^^l f^ig*^ my- 
self to be RosaUnd, and you ^hall feign to coui^ 
me in the same manner as you w;ouM do if I was 
l^Qsalind, and then I wilt imitate the £intastic 
ways of whimsical ladies to ^ their lovers, till I 
make you ashamed of your love; and this is the 
way I propose to. cure you." Orlando had, np 
great faith in the remedy, yet he agreed* to come 
^^^^ day to Ganimed's cottage, and &^ a 
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pkyftil courtdrip ; aiid cVery cfeiy CMattdb visited 
Ganimed and Aliena, and: Orlandb called aie 
shepherd Ganimed his Rosalind, and etery da/ 
talked over all the fine words and jBattering 
compliments, which young men 4eligbt to use 
when they court their mistresses. It dbes not* 
appear however that Ganimed made any progress 
in curing, Orlando of his love for Rosalind. 

Though Oriando thought aH this was but a 
sportive play (not dreaming that Ganimed was 
his very Rosalind), yet the opportunity it gave 
him of saying all thfe fond things he had in his 
heart, pleased his fancy almest as well as it did 
Ganimed's, who enjoyed the secret jest in know- 
kig these fine love-speeches were all addressed to 
the right person. 

In this, n^nner many days passed pleaisantly 
on with these young people; and the good-na- 
t^ired Aliena seeing it made Ganimed happy, let 
him have his own way^ and was diverted at the 
mock courtship, and did not care tO' remind Ga- 
Aimed that the lady Rosalind had not yet made 
heiiself known to the duke her father, whose 
place of resprt in the forest they had learnt from 
OrlapdQ. Ganimed met the duke one day, and 
had some talk '^th him, and the duke asked of 

f5 
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what parentage he came: Ganimed answered^- 
that fae came of; as good ^parentage as hef did ;^ 
which made^the duke smile, [for he did not su$-. 
pect the: pretty \ shepherd-boy> capie .pf * royal 
lineage. Then seeing th.e duke look weiU an4 
happys Ganimed was consent to pi|t off all further 
explanation for a few days longer. 

One. morning, as Orlando-; was going to Visit 
Ganimed, he saw . a man ,ly<ing asleep o|i the 
ground, and a lai^e gree^ snake had twisted 
itself about his necl^. J]^|ie^ snake, feeing Orl^n^o 
approach, glided awjiy arijopg the bushes. Or- 
lando; went- nearer,, ;^nd; then he ; discovered a 
lioness lie couching, with her head on . the 
ground, with a cat-like watch, waiting till the 
sleeping man awaked (fof it is said that lions. wiU 
prey on . nothing that . is dead or . sleeping), l It 
seemed as if Oflando was sent by Providence to 
free the man from the danger of the snake and 
the lioness: but when Orlando looked in the{ 
man's face,. he perceived that the sleeper, who 
was exposed to this double peril, was his own; 
brother piiver, who had so cruelly used:hii9> 
and had threatened to destroy him by^rej and^ 
he was almost tempted to leave him a.prey tOy 
the hungry lioness : but brotherly affection and 
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the geodeness of his nature soon overcame hii 
first anger against his brodi^ ; and he <lrew hM 
sword; and attacked the' lioness^ and slew^ her, 
and thus preserved his brother's life both from 
the venomous snake and fromthefm*ious lion- 
ess: but before Orlando could conquer the lion- 
ess, she had torn one of his arms with her sharp 
claws. 

While Orlando was engaged with the lioness, 
Oliver awaked, and perceiving that his brother 
Orlando/ whom he had so cruelly treated, was 
saving him fropi the fiiry of a wild beast at the 
risk of his own life, shame and remorse at once 
seized him, and he repiented of his unworthy 
conduct, and besought with many tears his bro- 
ther's pardon for the injuries he had done him. 
Orlando rejoiced to see him so penitent, and 
readily forgave him : they embraced each other, 
and from that hour Oliver loved Orlando with a 
true brotherly affection, though he had come to 
the forest bent on his destruction. 

The wound in Orlando's arm having bled very 
much, he found himself too weak to go to visit 
Gained, and tha'efore he desired his brother 
to go, and tell Granimed,^^whpm,'' said Orlando, 
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, ThilbHr tfaen,OUv$r wfliiU i^ told to Gani^ 
«Ac4 and jA.Ikila Jiow Qdsmdo.bad saY^l^^ li£e: 
a^ wJiQH :he h^ fioishied thi^iStory of Orlandofs 
bravejyfi SAd. hb xiwiv pravidetitiad . escape j^: lie 
owiliedj !;<> them tbat his wasOrlaodo's bcotl^ec^ 
who had so cruelly used him; and then he told 
th€im of thepf teconciliation* c f : 

The siwe»r.e jsoiTOw thftt Oti?e^.«Z{)sessed for 
^ o^enc^s Inside such a ilivi^ly iixqpreisio|i» ob ^ 
J^i^d -hearts ql AUe^a, that, she: mstandjr feU in 
love withhim^ 41^ 01«^^^ obseindng how^ much 
she ,pitie4 th^ ^istj^^^^ri^ tdd her ii^ felt for his 
iault, he as sp44^<^}7, feUr ijOk love wfth her> But 
v?hile Iqye w^s t^hiui stjealing; into the hf arte of 
}AJlien^ and 01iy^r> h^ was no less biisj with Grar 
^med, who ;he?u?ing of the danger OrbindoLhad 
bom in^ ai^i th^( hi$ iiKts: wounded :by. the lioness, 
f^i^t^d^ aiKl wh0n he: r/ecQvered, he pretendied 
that he had counterfeited the swoon Jntibe ima^ 
ginaiy character of R6$|dk()d^ and.Ganimedisaid 
to Opv^r^ " TeH your brotbeir Qrlandaho^Br wefl 
I cQunterfeited aswQ$m.? J^iOltyec ^iwhjrthe 
paleiess of his comple^n tiunt b$. did ,]:«aUy 
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£imty tlnd litocli Wbnderihg at the weakness of 
the young man, he said, ** Well, if you did coun- 
teffek, tike a good lieart, and counterfeit to be 
a man.*' "So I do," repEed GUnimed (truly), 
•< but I ishould have been a woman by right." 

Olil^er' made 'tins visit a very long one, and 
when at last^ hfe rietumed back to his brother, he 
had much i^#s 4o tell him; for besides the ac- 
count of Ganim^ed's fainting at the hearing that 
Orlando wais wounded, Oliver told him how he 
had fdlen in' lovfe with the fair shepherdess 
Afiena, and; tfet she had lent a favourable ear to 
his suit, even in this their first interview ; and be 
talked to his brother, as of a thing almost set- 
Aed, that he should marry Aliena, saying, that 
he so well loved' her, that he would live here as 
a- shephjerd^ akid settle his estate and house at 
home tipob Oilando. 

" You liave my consent,'* said Orlando. " Let 
jroor weiddihg be to-morrow, and I will invite the 
tfuke ^id his friends* Go and persuade your 
sliephefdes^ to agree lo this: she is now alone; 
£ot look, hef^ cottiyes her brother." Oliver went 
to Aliena; 'Sikl Canimed> whom Orlando had 
p«r<icived approaching, came to enquire after the 
health of his woimded friend 
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When Orlando and'Ganimed began, to talk 
over the sudden love which had, taken place be- 
tween Oliver and Aiiena^ Orlando said he had 
advised his brother to persuade his - fair shep- 
herdess to be married on the morrow^ and thjen 
he added how much he could wish to be ma- 
ried on the same day to his Rosalind. 

Ganimedi who well approved of this arrange- 
ment, saidj that if Orlando really loved Rosalind 
as well as he professed to do^' he should have his 
wish ; for on the morrow he would engage' to 
make Rosalind appear in her own person, aiid 
also that Rpsalind should be willing to marry 
Orlando. 

This seemingly wonderful event, which, as Ga- 
nimed was the lady Rosalind, he could so easily 
perform, he pretended he would bring to pass 
by the aid of magic, which he said he had learnt 
of an uncle who w?is a famous magician. 

The fond lover Orlando, half believing and 
half doubting what he heard^ asked Gammed if 
he spoke in sober meaning* •* By my' life I do,*^ 
said Ganimed ; ** therefore put on your best 
clpth^s, and bid the duke and your friends to 
your wed4iog ; for if ypu desire to be married to- 
morrow to Rosalindj she shall be herel'' 
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The next morning, Oliver having obtaine4 
the consent of Aliena, they came into the pre- 
sence of the duke, and with them also came 
Orlando. 

They being all assembled to celebrate this 
double marriage, and as yet. only one of th^ 
brides appearing, .there was much of wondering 
and conjecture, but they mostly thought that 
Ganimed was making a jest of Orlando. 

The duke, hearing that it was his own daughter 
that was to be brought in this strange way, aske4 
Orlando if he believed the shepherd-boy could 
really do what he had promised ; and while Or* 
lando was answering that he kn^w not what to 
think, Ganimed entered, and asked the duke, if 
he brought his daughter, whether he would con- 
sent to her marriage with Orlando. " That I 
would,'' said the duke, '> if I had kingdoms to 
give with her,." Ganimed then said to Orlando, 
" And you say you will marry her if I bring her 
here." «* That I would/' said Orlando, «? if I 
were king of many kingdoms." 

Ganimed and Aliena then went out together, 
and Ganimed throwing off* his male attire, and 
being once more dressed in woman's apparel. 
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quickly became Rosalind without the power of 
magic ; and Aliena, changing her country garb 
for her own rich clothes, was with as little trou- 
ble transformed into the lady CeUa. 

While they were gone, the duke said to 
Orlando, that he thought the shepherd Ga- 
himed very like his daughter Rosalind ; and 
Orlando said, he also had observed the resem^ 
blance. 

They had no time to wonder how all this 
would end, for Rosalind and Celia in their own 
clothes entered; and no longer pretending that 
it was by the power of magic that she came 
there,' Rosalind threw herself on her knees be- 
fore her father, and begged his blessing. It 
seemed so wonderful to all present that she 
should so suddenly appear, that it might well 
have passed for magic ; but Rosalind would no 
longer trifle with- her father, and told him the 
story of her banishment, and of her dwelling in 
the forest as a shepherd-boy, her cousin Celia 
passing as her sister. 

The duke ratified the consent he haid already 
given to the marriage 5 and Orlando and Rosa-^ 
lind, Oliver and Celia, were married at the same 
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time; And thoiigh their wadding could not t^ 
celebrated in this wild forest with ;an7 pf the 
p^irside or splei^Iour usual on such occasions, yet 
a hapfuer wedding-day was never passed^ and 
while .they were eating their vepison under the 
cool shade of the pleasant trees, as if npthiqg 
should be /luting to complete the felicity of 
tlus goo^ duke and the true lovers, au Tine.z> 
pected mess^ger arrived to tell the duke ^the 
joyful news, that lus dukedom was restored to 
lum. 

The usurper, enraged at the flight of his 
daughter Celia, and hearing that every day me^ 
o^ great worth resorted to the forest of Arden 
to join the lawful duke in his exile^ much.envy. 
Ipg that his brother should be so highly re- 
spected in his adversity, put himself at the head 
of?^ large force, and advanced tow;ards the forest, 
|ntepdipg;to seize his brother, and put him, with 
all his f|uthful followers, to the sword; but, bj 
2^ wonderful interposition of Providence, thi$ 
had brother was converted from his evil inten- 
tion : for just as he entered the skirts of the 
wild forest, he wa^ met by an old religious n^an, 
a hermit, with whom he had much talk, ; and 
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who in the end completely turned his heart 
from his wicked design. Thenceforward he be- 
came a true penitent, and resolved, relinquish- 
ing his unjust dominion, to spend the remainder 
of his days in a religious house. The first act 
bf his newly-conceived penitence was to send a 
messenger to his brother (as has been related)^ 
to offer to restore to him his dukedom, which he 
had usurped so long^ and with it the lands aiid • 
revenues of his friends, the faithful followers of 
his adversity* 

This joyful news, as unexpected as it was 
welcome, came opportunely to heighten the fes- 
tivity and rejoicings at the wedding of the prin- 
cesses. Celia complimented her cousin on this 
gdod fortune which had happened to the duke, 
^Rosalind's father, and wished her joy very sin- 
cerely, though she herself was no longer heir 
to the dukedom, but by this restoration which 
her father had made, Rosalind was now the 
heir : so completely was the love of these two 
cousins unmixed with any thing of jealousy ot* 
envy. 

The duke had now an opportunity of reward- 
ing those true friends who had stayed with him 
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dis banishment ; and these worthy followers^ 
(Ugh they had patiently shared his adverse 
tune, were very well pleased to return in 
ice and prosperity tq the palace of their law- 
duke. 



TALE THE SIXTH. 



THE TWO GENTLEMEN OF 

VERONA. 

1 HERE lived in the city of Verona two youi^ 
gentlemen^ whose names were Valentine and 
Protheus, between whom a firm and uninter- 
rupted friendship had long subsisted. They 
pursued their studies together^ and their hours 
of leisure were always passed in each other's 
! company, except when Protheus visited a lady 
he was in love with ; and these visits to his mis- 
tressy and this passion of Protheus for the fiur 
Julia, were the only topics on which these two 
friends disagreed : for Valentine, not being him- 
self a lover, was sometimes a little weary of hear- 
ing his friend for ever talking of his Julia, and 
then he would laugh at Protheus, and in pleasant 
terms ridicule the passion of love, and declare 
that no such idle fancies should ever entei 
his head, greatly preferring (as he said) the 
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free .and happy lifie. he led, to the anxious hopes 
and feirs of the lover Protheus. 

One morning Valentine dime to Frotheus to 
tell himrthat they must for a time be separatied^ 
for that he was going iocMilau. Protheus, un* 
willing to part with his:£ri6nd9 used many :a|:gii-^ 
ments to prevail upcm Valentine - not to leave 
him ; but Valendne said» ^'Ceaseto persuade me^ 
my loving Frotheus. I will not^ like a sluggard^ 
wear oilt my youth in idleness at home. Home* 
keeping youths have ever homely wits. If your 
afieetidn were not chained to the sweet glances 
of' your honoured Julia/ I would intreat you to 
actoibpany me, to see the wonders of the worki 
abroad: but since you are a lover^ love on still, 
and niay your love b^ prosperous V* 

Th^y parted with mutual expressions of unal- 
terable friendship. . f^ Sweet V^^entine, adieu I" 
sidd Frotheus^' '^ think on me^ when you see 
ao^e rare oti^ect worthy ; of jiotke n^joAr travels^ 
and widi me {xutakier of your happiiies^'' 

Valentine began his journey that sarte day to- 
wards Jiifilan ; and when has; friend had left him^ 
I^tbeua sat dofim tp ^wthe a ietier to Julia, 
which he;vgaTC^ to her maid Lucetta t6 deliver to 
her mbtress. 
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JulSa loved Pnothens as well as he did her, but 
she was a lady of a noble spirit^ and she thought 
it did not become her maiden/ dignity too easily 
to be won ; therefore she a£fected to be insensible 
of his passion, and gave him much uneasiness in 
the prosecution of his suit. 

And when Lucetta offered the letter to Julia, 
she would not receive it , and chid her matd for 
taking letters from Protheus, and ordered her to 
leave the room. But she so much wished to see 
what was written in the letter, that she soon called 
in her maid again, and wheii Lucetta returned, 
she said, ** Wh^t o'clock is it ?" Lucetta, who 
knew her mistress more desired to see the letter 
than to know the time of 'day, without answering 
her question,' again offered the rejected letter. 
Julia, angry that her maid should thus take the 
liberty of seeming to know what she really wanth 
ed, tore the letter in pieces, and threw it on the 
floor, ordering her maid once more out of the 
room. As Lucetta was^ retiring, she stopped to 
pick up the fragments of the torn letter ; but 
Julia, who meant not so to part with them, said| 
in pretended anger, ^ Go, get you gone, and let 
the papers lie ; you would be fingering them to 
anger me/* 



JuU^ then began tQ piece together as^wpU^ as 
she could the torn fragments./ She first t made 
out these words, " Love-wounded Protheus 5" 
and lamenting over these and such-like loving 
iirords» which she made out though they were all 
torn asunder, or, she said, wounded (the ex^ 
pression ** Love-wounded Protheus," giving her 
that, idea), she talked to these kind words, tell- 
ing them she would lodge them in her bosom 
as in a bed, till their wounds were healed^^ and 
that she would kiss each several piece, to make 
amends., 

1^ this manner she went on talking with a 
pretty lady-like childishness, till finding herself 
unable to make out the whole, and Vext at her 
Qwn ingratitude in destrpying such sweet and 
Ipving words, as she cabled them, she wrote a 
much kinder letter to Protheus than she had 
ever done, before. , . 

. Protheus was greatly delighted at receiving this 
favourable . answer to bis letter 5 and while he 
^as. reading it, he exclaimed, " Sweet love, sweet 
^n^s^: sweet lifeJ'Mn the midst of his raptures 
he Kas interrupted by his; father. *' .How now !" 
$aid the o,ld gentleman ; *^ what letter are^ you 
readipg there ?'• 
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" My lor4j^' repli^ Protheus, '< it is a letter 
from ray ^end Valentinei at iSSLzaV 

•* Lend me the letter/' said his fiaither : " let 
me see what news.** 

*' There are no news, my lord," said Protheus, 
greatly alarmed, *' but that he writes how well 
beloved he is of the duke t>f Milan, who daily 
graces him with favours; and how he wishes me 
with him, the partner of his fortuije%" 

*' And how stand you affected to his wish ?'' 
asked the father. 

** As one relying on your lordship's will, and 
not depending on his friendly wish,'* said 
Protheus. 

Now it had happened that Protheus' father 
had just been talking with a friend on this Very 
subject : his friend had said, he wonder^ his 
lordship suffered his son to spend his youth at 
home, while most men were sending, their sons 
to seek preferment abroad ; ^^ some/' said he, 
*^ to the wars, to try their fortunes there, and 
some to discover islands far away, and soitie to 
study in foreign universities; .and there is his 
companion Valentine, he is gone to the diike of 
Milan^s court. Your son is fit for any of these 
things, and it will be a great disadvantage to him 
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in his riper age^ not to have travelled in his' 
youth." .. X 

Protheiis' father thought the advice of his 
friepd was very good, and upon Protheus tellitig^ 
him that Valcfntine, " wished him with him, the' 
partner of his fortuncf,'- he at once determined' 
to send his son to Milan; and without giving^ 
Protheus any reason for diis' sudden resolution^ 
it being the usual habit of this positive old gen«' 
tleman to command his son, not reason with himt^ 
he said, ** My will is the same as ValentineV 
wish :'' and seeing his son look astonished, he 
added, *'Look not amazed, that I so suddenly 
resolve you shall spend some time in the dtike df I 
MSan's court ; for what I will I will, and there is 
an end. To-morrow be in readiness to go. 
Make na excuses ; for I am peremptory." 

Protheus knew it was of no use to make ob^ ' 
jections to his father, who never sufiered him to ' 
dispute his will; and he blamed himself for tell-* 
ing his father an untruth about Julia's letter, 
which had brought upon him the sad necessity ' 
of leaving her. 

Now that Julia found she was going to lose 
Protheus for so long a time^ she no longer pre- 
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teiKie4 hidiffi^epce; and they bade each otlier a 
mournful farewel with many vows of lore and 
co^stzacJ. Ffotbeus and Julia ex-changed ringS) 
wluc^ they bo|h promised to keep for ever ia 
remembrance of each other; and thusy taUpg a 
^Qi^roi|B^ leave, Protbeus set oul! on fais^jour^y 
to i&Iila% the abode of bis firiend ValeBt^e^ 

Valentine was in reality what F^otheiu b^^ 
Ceigned ta his £ttber, in high foyour withtbe 
duke of Milan ; and another ^vent had happened 
tp ,him| of'w^ch Frptbe^ difl not eiMn dreamt 
for Valentisie had ^yen jup the£reedpm-of whidi 
l^_<i|sed jsq jnuch 'to boasty and was heoom^ as 
pi^siqnate a layer ^ Protheus. , 
^ ;Sbe, iwb^ h^ wrought .this wondx^us change 
in y a)^tin/e, ^as the lady Silvia,. 4aughter of^the 

duke of Milan, is^id 4^^ ^' 1^^^^^^ > ^ ^^ 
cpi)^e^e4: tjbeir love from the; duke, hecan^ cal- 
tbpu^^ he -shewed much kindness £or ValeotifUli: 
aQd/io^lt^d him every iday t9 bisfalace^ yetJi^ 
desil^d.toaiaiTy h^ daughter to a youpg cour- 
tier; whose naofie was Thurio. j^lyia despised, 
this Thurio, for he had none of the fine seQse 
and fs^f^ellent qualities^ of Valentiiie* 
. These two ,nv^ Thurio and ValeQtiae» were 
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one 4ay on a visit to Silvia^ and Valent^ie wa^ 
entertaining Silvia with turning every thing 
Tt^urio said into /ridicule^ when the duke himself 
entered the room^ and told Valentine the wd^ 
come iiews of his friend Prptheus' arrival. "W 
lentine said^ ^' If I had wished a thing, it woukl 
hav^ been to have seen him here I" and then hp 
lLi{^7 {(raised Protheus to the duke^ saying^ 
^* My lord, though I have been a truant of mj 
Ime, yet h^t^ niy inend made use and iair 
iKfaraatag^ of his days, and is complete in person 
and m mindf in ^ good grace to grace a goitle- 
man.'' 

^'Welcome him then according to his worthf'' 
ssud the duke : '^ Silvia, I speak to you, and youi 
sir Thurio; fc^r Valentine, I need not Ud him 
do so.^' They were here interrupted by the en- 
trance of Protheus> and Vsdentine introduced 
him to Silvia, sayings ^' Sweet lady,, entertain 
him j^o be my feUow<<ervant to your ladyslup.'' 

Whe;Ei Val^itine and Protheus had ended their 
viaty and were alone together, Valentine said, 
^^ J^xjiW tell me how i3l does from whence you 
came? How does your lady^ and how diriv^ 
your love?'' Ptothem rejdiedy *^ My tales of 

G2 
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love used to weary yoii. I know you joy not in 

J love-discourse/' 

■ . . . . , 

'* Ay, Protheus," returned Valentine, ** but 
that life is altered now. I have done penance 
for condemning love. For in revenge of my 
Contempt of Love, Love has chased sleep from my 

r • • • • 

enthralled eyes. O gentle Protheus, Love is a 
mighty lord, and hath so humbled me^ that I 
Confess thfere is no woe like his correction, nor 
ho such joy on earth as in his service. I now 
like no discourse 'except it, be of love. Nowl 
tan break my fasty dine, sup, and sleep, upon the 
very name of love.** • 

This acknowledgment of the change which 
love had made in the disposition of Valentine 
was a great triumph to his friend Protheus; But 
** friend'^Protheus musttoe called no longer, for the 
same all-powerful deity Love, of whom they M'ere 
speaking (yea even while they were talking of 
the change he had made in Valentine) was work- 
ing in the heart of Protheus; and he, who had 
till this time been a pattern of true love and per- 
fect friendship, was now, in one short interview 
With Silvia, become a false friend and a faithless 
lover : for at the first sight of Silvia, all his love 
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for Julia vanbhed away like a dream, nor did hi$ 
long friendship for ValehtiAe deter Mm from 
'endeavouring to supplant him in her affectiojps ( 
and although, as it will always be^ when. people 
of dispositions naturally good become unjust, he 
had many scruples, before he determined to .'forr 
sake Julia, and become the rival of Valentine) y^ 
Jie at length overcame his sense of duty; and 
yielded himself up, almost without remorse, to 
his new unhappy passion. 

Valentine imparted to him in confidence the 
whole history of his love, and how carefully they 
had concealed it from the duke her father, and 
told him« that despairing of ever being able to 
obtain his consent^ he had prevailed upon Silvia 
to leave her feither's palace that night, and go 
with him to Mantua; then he shewed Protheus 
*a ladder of ropes, by help of which he meant to 
assist Silvia to get out of one of the windows of 
jthe palace, after it was dark. 

Upon hearing this faithful recital* of his friend's 
dearest secrets, it is hardly possible to be be- 
lieved, but so it was, that Protheus resolved, to go 
;to the duke, and disclose the whole to him. 

This false friend began his tale with many art- 
ful spe^eches to the duke, such as that by the 

G 3 
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laws of friendnhi]^ he dug^t to toiiceal wl^t he 
wa$ going to reveal, but that the gracR>os fsrvour 
the duke had shewn him, apd the datjhe o^red 
hh gpiCty urged him to tdl that> which ds^ no 
ivorldly good should draw from him: he then 
told all he had heard from Valentine^ not oinii^ 
litlg the ladder of rope$^ uid the numiier in 
frMch Valentine meant to conceal fltanundera 
l6nf doak. 

The duke thought Protheus; qin^ anhade of 
Ifite^grlty^ in that be preferred telling his friend's 
ihttotibn rather than he would concesd ah un|bst 
MtioiiVhighlf conimended him, aiid promi^ 
luin^ iisot to let Vatentine know frcbi wbim he 
had learnt this intelUgelicei Init by some artifice 
to make Valentine betray the secret himself* 
Vot this putpose the duke awaited the coming of 
TaHentine in the evening, whom he soon saw 
llurryihg towards the p^ace, and he ' perceivect 
somewhat was wrapped within his cloak, whach 
he concluded was the rope-hdder. 

The duke upon this stopped him, sayings 
^'.Whither away so fast, Valentine i*^ " May it 
please your grace/' said Valentine, " there b ft 
messenger, that stays to bear my letters to my 
friends, and I am going to deliver them/^ Now 



^<ial8eIiM<t6f ValMtme's had nb\l^ter^toc- 
cess iff flie ev«fi€ tlMixt tli# tmtmdi PfOtheos tdd 

*^ Be they of imidh import?'' <aid t}ie duke. 
:ffi'iio'- fluorei mj lord/' said Vdentifie^ *< than 
to tell my Either 1 am w«U and ha|»py at yofxr 
grace's <§oiirt.'- 

' ^^ Nay, thcn,"^ ssiidthe dtike> ** no matter : stuy 
wHhmeawhile. lavish yoQrcottmd:iboatsdine 
afiairs that concern me neaidy." Be tbtt toid 
Visdentine an aitfel $tory» as a prehfde to draw 
his secret from him> saying, lJ3iatValenti|ie.kiie# 
lie ^wtehed to match his daughter with Thinde^ 
but that she was stubborn and disobedient to hit 
commands, '^ neither regarding,'! said he, '* that 
she is my child, nor fearing me as if I wefre hit 
£rther* -And I may say to thee^ this prider <^ 
hers has drawn^ my love from her* I had thou^bt 
my age should have been cherished by her child^ 
hkt duty- I now am resolved to take a wife^ 
and turn her out to whosoever will take hec 
in. ( Let her beauty be her wedding-dower, for 
me and my possessions she esteems not/' 

Valentine, wondering where all ihis would 
eod,'made smswer, ^^ And what Would your grace 
have me to do in all this?". 

c 4 
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<* Why;* said the duke, « the hdy I woidd 
wish to many is nice and cc^, and does not much 
esteem my aged eloquence. Besides, the fadxion 
of couitship is muth changed since I was young : 
now I would willingly have you to be my tutor 
to instruct me bow I am to woo." 

Valentine gave him a general' idea of the 
«iodes of courtship then practise by young men^ 
whfin they wished to win a fair lady's love, 4uth 
su presetitsi frecfuetlt visits, and the like. . 
\ Thethd^e replied tQ this, that the ladjT did re- 
cite a present which he sent h^r, and that she 
was ' so ^ictly kept by her father, th^t no >man 
might have access, to her by day. 
J *' l^hy then," said Valentine, " youipust visi^ 
her by night." . .x 

1 '< But at night,^ said the artful duhe^ who w|f 
now coming to the drift of his discourse, ^^ hf 
doors are fast locked." (| 

c Valentine then unfortunately proposed, t^ 
the duke should get into the lady's chambef} 
night by means of a ladder of ropes, saying,^' 
would procure him one fitting for that purp^' 
and in conclusion advised him to conceal^ 
ladder of ropes under such a cloak as that w| 
he now wore. "Lend me your dpak,"^ 
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tke duke, who had feigned this long stoiy on 
purpose to have a pretence to get off the* cloak : 
so, upon saying these words,* he caught hold of 
Valentine's cloak, and throwing it back^ he dis- 
covered not only the ladder of ropes ^ but also 
a letter of Silvia's, which he instantly opened, 
and read ^ and this letter contained a full ac- 
count of their intended elopement. The duke, 
'after upbraiding Valentine for his ingratitude m 
thus returning the favour he had shewn him^ by 
endeavouring to steal away his daughter, banished 
hinl from the court and city of Milan for ever ; 
and Valentine was forced to depart that night, 
without even seeing Silvia. 

While Protheus at Milan was thus injuring 
Valentine, Julia at Verona was regretting the 
absence of ProtheUs ; and her regard for him at 
Jast so far overcame her sense of propriety, that 
she resolved to leave Verona, and seek her lover 
•at Milan ; and to secure herself from danger on 
the road, she dressed her maid Lucetta and her-^ 
self in men's clothes^ and they set out in this 
disguise, and arrived at Milan, soon after Valen- 
tine was banished from that city through the 
treachery of Protheus. ' 

Julia entered Milan about noon,, and she took 

G5 
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tip her abode at an iiin ; and her thoughts bc^^ 
an on her dear Protheus, she entered into coh^ 
versation with the innkeeper, or host, as he was 
called, thkiking by that means to learn some 
Hewsof Protheus. 

' The host was greatly pleased that this hand- 
some young gentleman (as he took her to be) 
who from his appearance he concluded was of 
high rank, spoke so familiarly to him ; and being 
a good-natured man, he was sorry to s^ him 
look so melancholy; and to amuse his young 
guest he offered to take him to hear some fine 
music, with which, he said, a gentleman that 
evening was going to serenade his mistres^s. 

The reason Julia looked so vdry melancholy 
was, that she did not well know what ProtheUs 
would think of the imprudent step she had 
taken ; for she knew h^ had loved her fbr her 
noble maiden-pride and dignity 6f character, and 
she feared she should lower herself in hi^ esteems 
dnd this it was that made her wear a sad and 
thoughtful countenance. 

She gladly accepted the ofibr of the ho^t to go 
with him, and hear the music ; for she ^cretly 
hoped she might meet Prothcus by the way. 

But whed she came to the palace whither the 
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host conducted her, a veiy di^Ebraot ^Gect wiis 
produced vto what the kind hoit intended ; for 
there> to her heart's soBrroiTf Jihe beheld her 
lo¥er, the inconstant Protbeus, sereni^ding the 
lady Silvia with musicy and. addressing discourse 
of love and admiration to her. . And Julia, oyeiv 
heard Silvia from a window talk with Protheu»> 
jand reproach him for forsaking his own true 
lady^ and for his ingratitude to his friend Val^st- 
tine : and then Silvia left the window, notchoosi- 
ing to listen to his music , and his fine speeches, i 
for she was a £iithful lady to her .banished Valen 
dne, and abhorred the ungenerous conduct of his 
fidse friend Protheus. 

. Though Julia was in despair at what she had 
just'witnessedy yet did she still love the truant 
:FrOtheus; and hearing that he had lately parted 
.with, a servant, she contrived with the assistance 
ofhor host, the friendly innkeeper, to hireherself 
to Protheus as a page^ and Protheus knew not 
die 'Was Julia, and he sent her with letters and 
presents'to her rival Silvia, and he ev^ sent by 
her the. very sing she gave him, as a parting gift 
at Verona. 

When she went to that lady with the ring, she 
fRas mostiglad to find that Silvia utterly rejected 
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the suit of Ptotheus ; ^ and . Ji^Ita^ or the page Se^ 
bastian, as she was called, entered imo convsersa- 
tion with Silvia about Protheus' first love, the 
fersalcenlady Julia. She puling in. (as one may 
say) a good word forlierself, said she knew Ju- 
'lia ; as well she might, being herself the luUa of 
whom she spoke : telling how fondly Julia loved 
her master Protheus, and how his unkind neglect 
-Irould grieve her: and then she with a pretty 
^equivocation went on : ''Julia is about my height, 
and of my complexiooi the colour of her eyes and 
hair the same as mine :" and indeed Julia looked 
a most beautiful youth in her boy's attire. Silvia 
was moved to pity this lovely lady, who was! so 
sadly forsaken by the man she loved ; and when 
Julia offered the ring which Protheus had seQt> 
riefused it, saying, *' The more shame for him 
that he sends me that ring; I will not take it, 
for I have often heard him say his JuUa gave it to 
him. I love thee, gentle yputhi for pitying heC| 
poor lady ! Here is a purse ; I give it you for 
Julia's sake/' These comfortaUe words coming 
from her kind rival's tongue cheered the droopr 
ing heart of the disguised lady. 

But to return to. the banished Valentme ; who 
scarce knew which way to bend his c(^rse, bekig 
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mi^iUi&g to retumhoaietafais&ther a disgrace 
and banished mail' : 9A he was wandering over ^ 
lonely forest^ not far distant from Milan, where 
he had left his heart's dear treasm-e, the lady StI* 
via, he was set upon by robbers, who demanded 
Us money. 

'• . Valentine told them, that he was a man crossed 
by adversity, that he was going into banishment^ 
and that he had no money, the clothes he had on 
being all his riches. 

The robbers, hearing that he was a distressed 
man, and being struck with his nol^e air and 
manly behaviour, told him, if he would live with 
diem, and be their chief, or captain, they would 
put themselves under his command : but that if 
'lie refused to accept their offer, they would kill 
htm. 

. Valentine, \i4io cared little what became of 
himself, said, he would consent to live with them 
and be their captain, provided they did no out- 
rage on women or poor passengers. 
. Thus the noble Valentine became, like Robin 
Hood^ of whom we read in ballads, a captain of 
robbers and outlawed banditti : and in this situa- 
tioa he was found by Silvia, and in this manner 
jl came to pas$« .... 
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Silvia, to avoid a marriage imth ThiiriOi whom 
her father insisted upon her no knger refusinf, 
came at last ^o the resolution of following Va- 
lentine to Mantua, at which place she had heand 
her lover had taken refuge $ but in this account 
she was misinformed, for he still lived in the fo* 
rest among the robbers, bearing the name of their 
captain, but taking no. part in their depredations, 
and using the authority which they had imposed 
upon him in no other way, than to conqid 
them to shew compassion to the travellers they 
robbed. 

' Silvia contrived to effect her escs^e from her 
father's palace in company with a worthy old 
gentleman, whose name was Eglamour, whom she 
took along with; her for protection on the road* 
She had to pass through the forest where Valen- 
tine and the banditti dwelt>;«and one of these 
robbers seized on Silvia, and would also hav^ 
taken Eglamour, but he escaped. 

The robber who had taken filivia, seeing the 
terror she was in, bid her hot be alarmed, for 
that he was only goihg' to carry her to a cave 
"^here his captain lived, and that she need not be 
afraid, for their captain had an honourable mindi 
and always shewed humanity to won^n. Silvia 
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fbiihd little comfort in hearing she was going to 
b^ c^rrifed as lai prisoner befbre' the icatptaih of a 
lawless banditti. " O Valentine," she cri^, 
■^ this I endure for thee !" 

But as the robber was conveying her to the 
'cave of his captain> he wa^ stopped by Protheu^, 
isrlib, still attended by Jnlta in the dtsgom of 
a pag^i having heard of the flight of Silvia, had 
traced her steps* to this forest. Protheus now 
Rescued her fwjih the hands of the robber; bat 
scarce had she tiJAie to thank hint for the seimce 
he had dkyne htr, before he began to distress her 
afresh with his love-suit : and while he was rudely 
pressing her to c^onsent to marry him, and his 
page (the (c^lom Julia) was standkig beside them 
ih great anxiety of mind, fearing lest the great 
service which Protheus had just done to Silvia 
should win hei^ to shew him some favour^ they 
lver6 all sti^gely surprised with the sudden ap- 
pearstrite df Valentine, who having heard his 
i^obbers had taken a lady prisoner, came to con- 
sole and relieve? her. 

' Ptothetis Was courting Silvia, and he was «> 
mudi ashamed of being caught by his friead, 
that he wa9 all at once seized with' penitence and 
remorse; and he expressed such a lively sorrow 
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for the injuries he had done to Valentine, th^ 

3^sdentine| >irho8e nature was noble and generouSi 

even to z, romantic degreei not only forgave and 

restored him to his former place in hi? friend- 

slup) but in a sudden flight of heroism he said^ 

/* I freely do forgive you ; and all the interest I 

have in Silvia, I give it up to you/* Julia, ;who 

<tWa5 standing beside her master as a page, hearing 

,this strange offer, and fearing Protheus would not 

bel^le with this new-found virtue to refuse Sil- 

jnzy fainted, and they were all employed ia reco- 

vemg her : else would Silvia have been offended 

^at being thus made ovor to Protheiis, . though 

she could scarcely think that Valentine would 

long persevere in this overstrained and too gene- 

:rous act of friendship. When Julia recovered 

.from the fainting fit, she said, ^* I had fprgot, my 

master ordered me to deliver this ring to Silvia.*^ 

Protheus, looking upon the ring, saw th^tit wsis 

the one he gave to Julia, in return for. that which 

.be recesived from her^ and which he had sent by 

the supposed page to Silvia. " How, is this?" 

said hCj *' this is JuUa's ring : how came you by 

it^hoji'* Jqlia answered, " Julia herself . did 

.give it me» and Julia herself hath brought it 
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Protheus now looking earnestly upon Iter, 
jdainly perceived that the page Sebastian was no 
other than the lady JuUa herself : and the proof 
she had given of her constancy and true love so 
wrought in hiniy that his love for her returned 
into his heart, and he took again his own deaur 
lady, and joyfully resigned all pretenaons to the 
lady Silvia to Valentine, who had so well de- 
served her. 

Protheus and Valentine were expressing their 
happiness in their reconciliation, and in the love 
of their faithful ladies, when they were surprised 
with the sight of the duke of Milan and Thurio, 
who came there in pursuit of Silvia. 

Thurio first approached, and attempted to seize 
jSilvia, saying, *^ Silvia is mine/* Upon this 
Valentine said to him in a very spirited manner, 
.« Thurio, keep back: if once again you say that 
Silvia is yours, you shall embntce your death. 
Here she stands, take but possession of her with 
a touch! I dare you but to breathe upon my 
love." Hearing this threat, Thurio, who was a 
great coward, drew back, and said he cared net 
for her, and that none but m fix>l would fight for 
a girl who loved hun not. 

The duke, who was a very brave man himselfi 
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THE MERCHANT OF VENICE. 

ShYLOCK, the Jew, lived at Venice : he was 
an usurer, who had amassed an immense fortune 
by lending money at great interest to Christian 
merchants. Shylock being a hard-hearted mani 
exacted the payment of the money he lent with 
such severity, that he was much disliked by 
all good meuj and particularly by Anthonio, a 
young merchant of Venice ; and Shylock as much 
hated Anthonio, because he used to lend money 
to people in distress, and would never take any 
interest for the money he lent ; therefore there 
was great enmity between this covetous Jew and 
the generous merchant Anthonio. Whenever 
Anthonio met Shylock on the Rialto (or Ex- 
change), he used to reproach him with his usu* 
lies and hard dealings ; which the Jew would 
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beat ivith seeoiing jxltiencet while he secretly 
mediated Tevenge. < 

Aothonxo was .the kindest man that lived, the 
best ccmditioned^ and had the most unWeariedJ 
spirit in doing courtesies ^ indeed he was one in 
whom the ancient Roman honour more appeared 
than in any that drew breath in Italy. He wa^ 
greatly beloved by^ all his feiiow-citizeHs ; but the 
friend who was nearest and dearest to his heait 
was BassaniO) a noble Venetian, who, having btft 
a small patrimony, had nearly exhausted his little' 
fortune by living in too expensive a manner for 
his slender meansv as young< men of high rank 
with small fortunes are too apt to do. 'When- 
ever- Bassanio wanted money, Anthonio assisted^ 
him^ and it seemed as if they had but one heart 
and one purse between them. 

One day Bassanio came to Anthonio, and told 
him that he wished to repair his fortune by a 
wealthy marriage with a lady whom he dearly 
loved, whose father, that was lately 9ead, had 
left her sole heiress to a large estate ; and that in 
her fsth^'s lifetime he usedto visit at her hdu&e, 
when he thought he had observed this lady had 
somttimes from her eyes sent speechless mes'- 
sagesy that seemed to say he would be no un- 
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suitor^ but not ismog oioiiey to fur* 
nish himself with an appeanmce bating die 
lot^ of so rich an heireissy&e besought Anthonio 
no add to the manf favours hehaddieinrtiMm^ b^ 

leiiding him three thoujBand ducatSr 
J Afi^fi^o had no liioney bjr Mm at that thne 
to leild his^ jEdeod ; but expecting soon to have 
sofae ships come home laden with merchandise^ 
he said he would go to Shylock, the rich money- 
lender/ and boirow the money iqpon the credit of 
tliQse shipsw 

Andionio and Bassanio went together to Shy-: 
locks and Anthonio asked die Jew to lead hkix 
three thousand ducats upcm an jnterest he should 
require^ to he paid ,Oul: o£ tl»eh merchandise, con* 
tained in hi$ ships atisea. On this Shjdock 
thought within himself J " If I x^an once catdt 
hkn on th,e hip, I iidU feed £it the ancient gcndge 
I bear him : he hate^ our Jewidi natioois :he lends 
out money |p:^tis/; ^and amtog the :meiichaiits.he 
rails at nil ap^d my weU-^sumed. bargains^ i^rhich 
he calls interest. Cursed be my tribe if I forgive 
him i*' Anthonio /Sudiug be was mixslfl^lwitlistt 
himself and did not ms^i^f Md b^ing imflaticnt 
for the money, s^ *' Shylot:k» do yon htari 
wiU you lend the n|Q|iey?^T<>ihi« qaeMka^ the 



Jew refii^ip /^ Sjgnior Anthcmio, on the tUalto 
i3ciany.a time and often you have railed at me 
abput my mopi^» and my usuries^ and I have 
borne it with a patient sbri:^ for sufieranice uk 
the badge of all our j^be> and then yoi) b^y# 
called me unbeliever, cut-throat dog,, and s^ 
vpon my Jewish garments^ and spurned ^t mei 
^ith your f9ot, as if I was a c^r. . Weltthe% i^ 
now appears you need my help ; an4 you cos^ae^^ 
to me> and s^y, Shylock^ len^ me monies. Has a dog 
money ? Is it possible a cur should lend three 
thousand ducats ? Shall I bend low and say, Fair 
^^ you spit upon me on Wednesday last^ another 
time you called me dog, and fpr tl^ese courte»es 
l.am to lend you monies." Anthonio replied^ 
^^ 1 am as like to call yon so again> to s|>it on you 
again, and spurn you_ too* Ifjou will lend me 
^s money, lend it not tp me as to a friend, l^ut 
^tber Hend it to me^as to ai^ enemy, tlxat, ^I 
brcajc, yoja na^y with better fac^ exact the pei^al-* 
tjj\ *f Why, look you," s^d §hyU>cJk, ** hpw ypf* 
5tprmi I woftld be friends with you, apd haw 
j;c^r lovpf ; ,H will forget fhe^hao^fjs ypu l^ave pi^t 
Vjl^)|im%.jl will«ijpj;)ly.^ waAts^ and tafee no 
ip|^p;^t %, x^J Wfl^lr This ^emi^gjy ,kin4 

c#r jr^rtly suqi?^ and then Shyr 
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lock, still pretending kindness, and that all he did 
Mras to gain Anthonio's love, again said he would 
lend him the three thousand ducats, and take no 
interest for his money ; only Anthonio should go 
with him to a lawyer, and there sign in merry 
sport a hond, that if he did not repay the money 
by a certain day, he would forfeit a pound of 
flesh, to be cut off from any part of his body 
that Shylock pleased. 

,: ** Content," said Anthonio : ** I.will sign to 
ihh bond) and say there is much kindness in the 
Jew." 

Bassanio said Anthonio should not sign to such 
a bond for*him : but still Anthonio insisted that 
he would sign it, for that before the day of pay- 
ment came, his ships would return laden with 
many times the value of the money. 

Shylock, hefaring this debate, exclaimed, '^ O 
father Abraham, what suspicious people these 
Christians are ! Their own hard dealings teach 
them to suspect the thoughts of others* I pray 
you tell me this, Bassanio : if he should break this 
day, what should I gain by the exaction of the 
forfeiture ? A pound of man's flesh, taken from 
a man, is not so estimable, nor profitable neither, 
as the flesh of mutton or of beef. I say^ to buy 
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bk -favour I offer this friendship: if be Will take 
it, so ; ^ not, adieu." 

At last, agathst the advice of Bassanio, who, 
notwithstanding all the J-ew had said of his kind 
ioientions, ^^id not like his friend should riin the 
k^oard of this .shocking penalty for his sake,> 
Anthonio signed the bond, thinking it really was 
(as the Jew said) merely in sport. 
^ The rich heiress that Bassanio wished to mar- 
ry lived near Venice, at a place caHed Belmont s 
her name was Portia, and in the graces of her 
person and her mind she was nothing inferior to 
that Portia, of whom WiC read, who was Cato*s 
daughter, and the wife of Brutus. 

Bassanio, being so kindly supplied With mo- 
ney by his friend Anthonio at Ae hazard of 
his ISFe, set out for Belmont with a splendid 
H'ain, and attended by a gentlanan of the name 
ofGratiano. 

Sassanio proving successful in his suit, Ponki 
in a short time consented to accept of him for a 
husband. 

Bassanio t:onfes8ed to Portia that he had no 
fortune, and that his high birth and noble an«- 
cestry was all that he could boast of; she, whd 
loved him for his worthy qualities, and had riches 
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^HQilgbv not t0 re|;srd wealth in a hqpbaftd, an- 
swered with a graceful mode$ty» tbat she would 
\iri$h het'self a thousand times more fair> alid ten 
tbon^aild times more richt to he more worthy of 
hiffi'f and th^n thQ accomplished Port;ia prettUy 
4iil{]^aised herself^and said she was an unle^oaed 
^irl, unschooled^ un^n-actisedy yet not so old but 
that she could learn^ and that she would commit 
h^ gonjtle spirit to be directed and governed by 
him in. all things i and she said, *^ Myself and 
wh^t is Qiine> to you and yours is now convert^. 
But yesterday, Bassauio^ I was the lady of this 
&ir ipansion^ queen of myself^ and mistress over 
these servants; and now this house^ these ser*? 
vfM^Sj, and myself, are yoiirs^ -my lord ; I give 
them with this ring:" presenting a ring to 

Bassanio v^m ^o overpowered with gratitude 
and wonder at the gracious manner in which the 
rkk and noMe Portia accepted of a man of his 
hrnnble fortunes, th^ he could not express his 
joy and reverence to the dear lady who so hor 
noui^ed him, by any thing but broken words of 
love and thank&lness : and taking the ringi he 
vowed never to part with it. 

Qratiano, aAd Nerissa, Portia's waiting maid^ 
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^ere in att<^dance upon thfir lord and ladf, 
when Portia so gracefully promised to become 
€txe obedient wife of Bassanio; and Gratiano, 
wishing Bassanio and the generous lady joy^ de- 
sired permission to be married at the ^ame time. 

** With all my heart, Gratiano," said Bassanio, 
** if you can get a wife/' 

Gratiano then said that he loved the lady Por- 
tia^s fair waiting gentlewoman^ Nerissa, and that 
she had promisecl to be his wife, if her lady mar- 
ried Bassanio^ Portia adced Nerissa if this was 
true/ Nerissa replied, '* Madam, it is so, if yoa 
approve of it." Portia willingly consenting, Bas- 
sanio pleasantly said, '* Then our wedding-feast 
shdl be nmch honoured by your marriage, Gra->, 



tiano." 



The happiness of these lovers was sadly crossed 
tit this moment by the entrance of a messenger, 
who brought a letter from Anthonio containing 
fearful tidings. When Bassanio read Anthcmio's 
letter, Portia feared it was to tell him of the 
death of some dear friend, be looked so pale; 
and enquiring what was the news which had so 
xlbtressed him, he said, ^' O sweet Portia, here 
are a few of the unpleasdntest words that ever 
blotted paper : gentle lady, when 1 first imparted 
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my love to you, I freely told you all the wealth 
I had ran in my veins ; but I should have told you 
that T had less than nothing, being in debt/' 
Bassanio then told Portia what has been here re- 
lated, of jhis borrowing the money of Anthonio, 
^nd of Anthonio's procuring it of Shylock the 
Jew, and of the bond by which Anthonio had 
engaged to forfeit a pound of flesh, if it was not 
repaid by a certain day ; and then Bassanio read 
Anthonio's letter, the words of which were, 
** Sweet Bassanioy thy ships are all lost^ my bond to 
the Jew is forfeited^ and since in paying it is im- 
possible I should live, I could wish to see you at my 
death ; notwithstanding . use your pleasure ; if your love 
for me do not persuade you to come, let>not my letter}^ 
** O my dear love/' said Portia, ** dispatch all 
business and be gone ; you shall have gold to pay 
the money twenty times over, before this kind 
friend shall lose a hair by my Bassanio's fault 1 
and as you are so dearly bought, I will dearly love 
you/' Portia then said she would be married to 
Bassanio before he set out, to give him a legal 
right to her money ; and that same day they 
were married, and Gratiano was also married -to 
Nerissa \ and Bassanio and vGratiano, the instant 
they were married, set out in ^^reat haste for 
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Venice^, vrhere Bassanio found Anthonio in 

prison. 

The d^7 of payment being past) the cruel Jew 
would not accept of the money which: Bassanio 
o^ered him, but insisted upon having a pound of 
Anthonio's flesh. A day was appointed to try 
this shocking cause before the duke ofVenice, 
su^d Baissanio awaited in dreadful suspense the 
event of the trial. 

. When Portia parted with her husband, she 
spoke cteeringly to him, and bade him bring his 
dear friend along with him when he returned $ 
jjet she feared it would go hard with j^nthonioy 
smd when she was left alone, she began to thizik 
and consider within herself, if she could by any 
means be instrumental in saving the life of hep 
dear Bassanio's friend ; and notwithstanding, whea 
she wished to honour her Bassanio, she had said 
to him with such a meek and wife-like grace, 
that she would submit in all things to be go- 
verned by his superior wisdom, yet being, now 
called forth into action by the peril of her ho- 
noured husband's friend, she did nothing doubt 
her own powers, and by the sole guidance of her 
own true and- perfect judgment, at once resolved 
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to go herself to VeDice> and speak m Anthonio's 
defence. 

Portia had a relation who was a coimselldr in 
the law; to this gentleman, whine name was 
BeUariO) she wrote, and stating the case to hsm 
desired his opinion, and that with his advice he 
would also seikd her the dress worn by a connseU 
Ion When the messenger returned, he brought 
letters from Bellario of advice how to fMtxsfecd^ 
aird diko every .ty^g necelssary for her eqnipment. 

Portia dressed herself and her maid Nerissa ia 
iden's ^>parel| and putting on the robes of a 
90UttselIor, she took Neiissa along with her as 
her clerk i and setting out immediately, they ar* 
rived at Venice on the very day of the triaL The 
cai^e was just going to be heard before the 
4uke and senators of Venice in the senate-^ 
hous^, when Portia entered this high com't of 
justice, and presented a letter from Bellario, 
in which that learned counsellor wrote to the 
duke, saying, lie would have come hunself to 
ple&d for Anthonio, but that he was prevent^ by 
sickness, and he requested that the learned young 
doctor Balthasar (so he called Portia) mij^ be 
permitted to plead in his stead. This the <lttke 
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fiprantedi much WDndering at the jDUthful appeai>- 
anceofthe stranger, who was prettii7 disguised 
by hfiT codi^seMor's robes and her large Wig. 

Aad now began thi^ iiriportont trial. Poftia 
looked around her^ and she saw the merciless 
Jew } and she saw Bassanio, but he knew her not 
in h«* disguise. He was standing beside Antho«- 
ftk>> in an agony of distress and fear for his 
friend. 

The impoi'tance of the arduous task Portia had 

engaged in gave this tender lady courage, and 

she boldly proceeded in the duty she had under^ 

taken to perform ; and first of all she addressed 

jberself to Shylock^ and allowing that he had a 

eight by the Venetian law to have the forfidt ex- 

plressed in the bond, she spoke so sweetly of the 

noble quality of mercy y as would have softened 

any heart but the unfeeling Shylock's ; saying, 

that it dropped as the gentle rain from heaven 

upon the place betieath; ^nd how mercy was a 

double blessing, it blessed him that . gave, and 

him that received itj and how it became mo- 

narchs better than their crowns, being an attrl- ' 

bute of God himself ji and that earthly power 

came nearest to God's, in proportion as miercy 

tempered justice : and she bid Shylock remember 
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that as we all pray^ for mercy ^ that same prayer 
should teach us to shew mercy. Shylock only 
answered her l^ desiring to have the penalty 
forfeited in the bond. ^^ Is he not able to pay 
the money ?'' asked Portia* Bassanio then offered 
the Jew the payment of the three thousand dxh 
cats as many times over a she should desire; 
which Shylock refusings and still insisting upon 
having a pound of Anthonio's fleshy Bassanio 
1>egged the learned young counsellor would en- 
deavour to wrest the law a littler to save Aptho- 
nio's life. But Portia gravely answered^ that 
laws once established must never be altered. 
Shylock hearing Portia say that the law might 
not be altered, it seemed to him that she was 
pleading in his favour, and he said, *^ A Dani^ 
is come to judgment ! O wise young judge^ how 
I do honour you !. How much elder are you than 
^ur looks r* 

Portia now desired Shylock to let her look at 
the bond y and when she had read it, she said, 
*^ This bond is forfeited, and by this the Jew may 
lawfully claim a pound of flesh, to be by him 
cut off nearest Anthonio's heart." Then she 
said to Shylock, ^^ Be merciful ; take the money9 
and bid me tear the bond." But no mercy would 
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the cruel Shylock shew ; and he said, " By my 
soul i swear, there is no power in the tongue of 
man to alter me.'* *^ Why then, Anthonio/* 
said Portia, *' you must prepare your bosom for 
the knife :'* and while Shylock was sharpening* 
2 long knife with great ' eagerness to- cut off the 
pound of flesh, Portia said to-Anthonk>, " Hav* 
you any thing to say ?" Anthonio with a calm 
reugnation replied, that he had but little to say^ 
for that he had prepared his mind for death* 
Then he said ta Bassanio, " Give me your hand,' 
Bassanio ! Fare you well ! Grieve not that I ani 
fallen into this misfortune^ for you. Commend 
me to your honourable wife, and tell her how I 
have loved you!" Bassanio in the deepest af- 
fliction replied, " Atithoniq, I am married to a 
wife, who is as dear to me as life itself; but life 
itself; my wife, and all the world, are not es-J 
teemed with me above your life : I would lose all> 
I would sacrifice all to this devil here, to deliver 
you." 

Portia hearing this, though the kind-hearted 
lidy was not at all offended with her husband 
for expressing the love he owed to so true a 
friend as Anthonio in these strong terms, yiet 
could not help answering, " Your wife would 
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give you li£tle th&ilks^ if sh)e ^irete t>feMttt, t6 
hear you make this offer.*' And then Grati^noy 
^bo loved to copy what his lord did| thought he 
miist make a speech like Bassanio^s, and he said^ 
m Nerissa's hearing, who was writing in her 
^ derk's dress by the side of Portia, " I have a 
wifie, whom I protest I love ; t wish she were in 
lieaven, if ske could but entreat some power there 
%o change the cruel temper of this currish Jew.' 
•* It is well you wish this behind her back, dsd 
you would have but an unquiet house," said 
Neriissa. 

Shylock now cried out impatiently, " We trifle 
time; I pray pronounce the scotenxre." And 
now all was awful expectation in the court, and 
every heart was full of grief for Anthonio. 

Portia asked if the scales were ready to weigh 
the flesh ; and she said to the Jew, ** Shylock, 
you must have some surgeon by, lest he bleed to 
death." Shylock, whose whole intent was that 
Anthonio should bleed to death, said, " It h aot 
so named in the bond." Pbftia replied, " It' is 
not so named in the bond, but what of that ? It 
were good you did so much for charity.'^ Td 
. this all the answer Shylock would make' was^ 
^ I cannot find it ; it is not in the boi^*"^ 
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^* Then/' said Portia^ ^* a jiouwd of Adith€mk>'s 
flesh is thine. The law allows it, a)^d tUe^dilat 
.awards it. Aiid you may cut this flesh from off 
iris breast. The law allows it, atid the ccfttrt 
awards it^*' Again Sfaylock extlaimed, " O wise 
•and upright judge ! A Daniet k come to Jtidg- . 
me(nt !" And theh he sharpened his long lmif6 
again, and lookii^g eagerly on Anthoxiio, he st&iy 
** Cc«ne, prep^te f' 

** T^ry a little, Jew," said Portia; *^ there is 
something else. This bond here gives you no 
drop of Wood ; the words expressly are, a pbuiid 
€>f fl^sh* If ill the cutting off the pound of ffijsh 
you shed one di-op of Christian blood, your land 
ftnd goods are by the law to be confiscated to the 
state of Venice/' Now as it was utterly impos* 
sible for Shy lock to cut off the pound of flesh 
¥ritJM)ut shedding some of Anthonio's blood, this 
wise discovery of Portia's, that it was fieiih and 
not blood that was named in the bond, saved the 
life of Anthonio ; and aH admiring the wonderful 
sagacity of the young counsellor, who had so 
happily thought of this expedient, plautlits re-* 
bounded from every part of the senate-house; 
smd Gratiano exclaimed^ in the wcWs whicfc 
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Sbylocjc had uledf ^ O wise and upright judge! 
luark, Jew^ a Daniel is come to judgment !" 

Shylock finding himself defeated in . his crudl 
ifitetQt) said with a disappointed look, that he 
would take the money; and Bassanioy rejoiced 
beyond measure at Anthonio's unexpected deli- 
verance, cried out, ^* Here is the money !" But 
Portia stopped him, saying, *^ Softly ; there is no 
haste ; the Jew shall have nothing but the penalty : 
therefore prepare, Shylock, to cut off the flesh ; 
but mind you shed no blood; nor do not cut <^ 
more nor less th^ just a pound ; be it more or 
less by one poor scruple, nay if the scale turn but 
Jby the weight of a single hair, you are con** 
damned by the laws of Venice to die, and 
all your wealth is forfeited to the senate." 
*• Give me my money, and let me go,^^ said 
Shylock. *^ I have it ready," said Bassanio: 
«' Here it is." 

Shylock was going to take the money^ when 
Portia again stopped him, saying, " Tarry, Jew; 
I have yet another hold upon you. Py the laws 
of Venice, your wealth is forfeited to the state, 
for having conspired against the life of one of its 
citizens, and your life lies at the mercy of the 
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duke; tharefbre down oa your knees, and ask 
him to pardon you/' 

The duke then said to Shylock, <' That you 
may see the difference of our Christian spirit, I 
pardon you your life before you ask it ; half your 
wealth belongs to Anthonio, the other half ccmies 
to the state." 

The generous Anthonio then said, that he 
would give up his share of Shylock's wealthy if 
Shylock would sign a deed to make it over at his 
death to his daughter and her husband ; for An- 
tho&io knew that the Jew had an only daughter, 
who had lately married against his consent to a 
young Christian, named Lorenzo, a friend of 
Anthonio's, which had so offended Shylock, that 
he had disinherited her. * ^ 

\ The Jew agreed to this : and being thus disap^ 
pointed in his revenge, and despoiled of his 
riches, he said, ** I am ill. Let me go home ; 
send the deed after me, and I will sign overhalf 
my riches to my daughter/' '^ Cet tbee goae> 
then," said the duke, ^^ and sign it ; and if you 
I'epent your cruelty and turn Christian, the state 
will forgive yoU the fine of the other half of your 
riches." - * 

' The duke now released Anthonio, and dis- 
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ikiiss^ the court » He then highly praised tiiie 
wisdom and ingenuity of the young couBsellory 
and incited him home to dinner. Poi^tia^ who 
Ineaht to return to Belmont before her husband^, 
replied} '^I humbly thank youif grace^ but Imiss^ 
ai«ray cKsrectly." The duke said he was sorry^ be 
had not leisure tp stay and dine with him; and 
tmmo^ to Anthonio> he added, ^^ Reward this 
gentteman; for in my mind you are much tn^^ 
debted to htm.'' 

The duke abd his sehators left the court ; and 
^then Bassahio said to Portia^ ** Most worth;^ 
gentleman, I and my friend Anthonio have hf 
foulr wisdom beeo this day acquitted of grie¥oii$ 
peiialtiesy and I beg you will accept of the 
three thousand ducats due unto the Jewv*^ 
^^ Atid w'e shatt stand indebted to you ov^ and 
abbve/' said Ahthonio, ^' in love and servicer 
evermbre." 

Foortia could not be prevailed upon to accept 
fhe money ^ but upon Bassanio still j^e^ing heir 
to accept of some reward^ she said^ " Give md 
your gloves ; I wilt we^ them for yottr sake :*^ 
and then Bassanio taking off ht« gl6ves> A^ 
espied the ring which she had given him upoHf 
hk finger: now it was the ring the Wil^ kdjr 
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wsHited to get from him to make a nik'ry j«8( 
when 'she saw her Bassanio again, that made 
her ask him for his gloves ; and she said, when 
she saw the ring, " And for your love I will take 
this ring from you." Bassanio was sadly dis» 
tressed, that the cotmsellor should ask him fer 
the only thing he could not part with, and ht 
replied in great confusion, that he could not 
^ve him that ring, becafuse it was his wifie^s gift> 
and he had vowed never to part with it: bat 
that he would give him the most valuable rin^ 
in Venice, and find it out by proclamation. On 
tins Portia aflected to be affronted, and left the 
tOurt, saying, ^*' You teach me, sir, how a beggar 
should be answered*" 

^^ Dear Bassanio," said Anthonio, ^' let him 
have the ring ; kt my love and the great service 
he has done for me be valued against your indfe's 
displeasure." Bassanio, ashamed to appear so un*- 
grateful, yielded^ and sent Gratiano after Portia 
vnth the ring i and then the clerk Nerissa^ wbi» 
had also given Gratiai^o a ring, she begged his 
ring, and Gratiasio (not choosing to be outdone 
in generosity by his lord) gave it to her. And 
there was laughing among these ladies to thinks 
when they got home, how they would tax th&s 
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-husbsoids wkh giving away their rings, and swear 
that they had given them as a present to some 
woman. 

Portia, when she returned, was in that happy 
temper of mind which never fails to attend the 
tokisciousness of having performed a good action} 
her' cheerful spirits enjoyed every thing she saw : 
the moon never seemed to shine so bright be* 
fore ; and when that pleasant moon was hid 
behind a cloud, then a light which sihe saw from 
her house at Belmont as well pleased her charm- 
ed fancy, and she said to Nerissa, ** That light 
we see is burning in my hall ; how far that littte 
candle throws its beams, so shines a good de^ 
in a naughty world f' and hearing the sound o( 
mitsic from her house, she said, *^ Methinks that 
music sounds much sweeter than by day." 

And now Portia and Nerissa entered the 
-house, and dressing themselves in their own ap- 
parel, they awaited the arrival of their husbands, 
who soon followed them with Anthonio ; and 
Bassanio presenting his dear friend to the lady 
Portia, the congratulations and wckomings of 
that lady were hardly over, when they perceived 
Nerissa and her husband quarrelling in a corner 
of the room. " A quarrel. already ?'^ said Portia. 
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" What is the matter ?" Gratiano replied^ ** La- 
dy, it is about a paltry gilt ring that Nerissa gave 
me, with words upon it like the poetry on a cut- 
ler's knife ; Lwe mcy and leave me not?^ - 

" What does the poetry or the value, of th^ 
ring signify ?'' said Nerissa. ** You swore to me^ 
when I gave it to you, that you would keep ijt 
till the hour of death ; and now you say you 
gave it to the lawyer's clerk. I know you gave 
it to a woman/' *^ By this hand/' replied Gra- 
tbnoy '^ I gave it to a youth, a kind of boy, a 
little scrubbed boy no higher than yourself; he 
was clerk to the young counsellor, that by his 
wise pleading saved Anthonio's life : this prating 
boy begged it for a fee, and I could not for vay 
life deny him." Portia said, '* You were to 
blame, Gratiano > to part with your wife's first 
gift. I gave my lord Bassanio a ring, and I ain 
sure he would not part with it for all the world." 
Gratiano in excuse for his fault now said, " My 
lord Bassanio gave his ring away to the counselr 
lor, and then the boy, his clerk, that took some 
pains in writing, be begged my ring." 

Portia, hearing this, seemed very angry, and 
reproached Bassanio for giving away her ring; 
and she said, Nerissa had taught her what to 
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betidVe^ and that she ktiew some woman had the 
rinp^. Bassaifio was very nhhappy to have so 
ofif<^nd6d hh dear lady, and he said with great 
earnestness, ** No, by my honour, no woman had 
it, but a civil doctor, who refused three thousand 
ducats of me, and begged the ring, which when 
I denied him, he went displeased away. What 
could I do, sweet Portia? I was so beset with 
shame for my seeming ingratitude, that I was^ 
forced to send the ring after him. Paa^on m^ 
j^ood lady; had you been there, I thmk yom 
would have begged the ring of me to give the 
worthy doctor." 

" Ah P* said Anthonio, ^* I am the unhappy 
cause of these quarrels." 

Portia bid Anthonio not to grieve at that, for 
that he was welcome notwithstanding; and tfaeii 
Atitlionio said, *' I once did lend my body for 
Bassanlo's sake ; and but for him to whom your 
husband gave the ring, I should have now been 
dead. I dare be bound again, my soul upon the 
forfeit, your lord will never more break his faith 
with you." ** Then you shall be his surety,'* 
said Portia ; *^ give him this ring, and bid him 
keep it better than the other.'^ 

When Bassanio looked at this ring, he wane 
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Strangely surprised to find it was the same be 
gave away ; and tlien Pcn'tia told him, how she 
was the young counsellor, and Nerissa was her 
clerk; and Bassanio found to his unspeakable 
wonder and delight, that it was by the noble 
courage and wisdom of his wife that Anthonio's 
life was saved. 

And Portia again welcomed Anthonio, and 
gave him letters which by some chance had fallen 
into her hands, which contained an account of 
Anthonio's ships, that were supposed lost, being 
safely arrived in the harbour. So these tragical 
beginnings of this rich merchant's story were all 
forgotten in the unexpected good fortune which 
ensued; and there was leisure to laugh at the 
comical adventure of the rings, and the husbands 
that did not. know their own wives : Gratiano 
merrily swearing, in a sort of rhyming speech, 
that 

while he liv'd, he*d fear no other thing 

So sore^ as keeping safe Nerissa*s ring. 



TALE THE EIGHTH. 



CYMBELINE. 

JL/URING the tkne of Augustus Caesar^ empe^ 

ror of Rome, there reigned in England (whkh 
was then called Britain) a king whose name was 
Cymbeline. 

Cymbeline's first wife died when his three 
children (two sons and a daughter) were very 
young. Imogen, the eldest of these children, 
was' brought up in her father's court ; but By a 
strange chance the two sons of Cymbeline were 
stolen out of their nursery, when the eldest was 
but three years of age, and the youngest quite an 
infant: and Cymbeline could never discover what 
was become of them, or by whom they were con- 
veyed away. 

Cymbeline was twice married : his second wife 
was a wicked, plotting woman, and a cruel step* 
mother to Imogen, Cymbeline's daughter by hb 
first wife* 
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The. queen, though she hated Imogen, yet 
wished .her to marry a son of her own by a for- 
mer husband (she also having been twice mar- 
ried): for by this means she hoped upon the 
death of Cymbelinc to place the. crown ofBritaia 
upon the head of her son Clot en ; for she knew 
that, if the king's sons were not foimd, the prin^ 
cess Imogen must be the king's heir. But this 
design was prevented by Imogen herself, who 
married without the consent or even knowkdge 
of her father or the queen. 
^ P^^sthunius (for that was the name of Imogen's 
husband) was the best scholar and most accom- 
plished gentleman of that age. His father died 
fighting in the wars for tymbelme, and soon 
after his birth his mother died also for grief at 
the loss of her husband. 

Cymbeline, pitying the helpless state of this 
orphan, took Posthumus (Cymbeline having 
given him that name, because he was born after 
his father's death), and educated him in his own 
court. 

Jmogen and Posthumus were both taught by 
the same masters, and were play-fellows from 
their infancy : they loved each other tenderly 
when ^they were children, and their affection 
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contiauiog to Increase with their y«ars> when 
they grew up they privately married* 

The disappointed queen soon learnt this secret, 
for she kept spies constantly in watch upon the 
actions of her daughter-in-law^ and she imme-» 
diately told the king of the marriage of Knogen 
with Posthumus. 

Nothing could exceed the wrath of CymheGne, 
when he heard that his daughter had been so 
forgetful of her high dignity as to marry a sul>> 
ject. He commanded Posthumus to leave Bri* 
tain, and banished him from his native country 
for ever. 

The queen, who pretended to pity Imogen for 
the grief she suffered at losing her husband^ 
offered to procure them a farivate meeting, be- 
fore Posthumus set out on his journey to Rome, 
which place he had chosen for his residence in 
his banishment: this seeming kindness she shew^ 
ed, the better to succeed in her future designs in 
regard to her son Cloten j for she meant to per* 
suade Imogen, when her husband was gone, that 
her marriage was not lawful, being contracted 
without the consent of the king. 

Imogen and Posthumus took a most affection^ • 
ate leave of each oth<er. Imogen gave her hus* 
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baud a diamond ring which had been her mo 
ther's, and Posthumus promised never to part 
Vfith the ring 5 and he fastened a bracelet on, the 
arm of his wife, which he begged she would 
preserve with great care, as a token of his love : 
they then bid each other farewel, with many 
vows of everlasting love and fidelity. 

Imogen remained a solitary and dejected lady 
in her father's court, and Posthumus arrived at 
Rome^ the place he had chosen for his banishnient. 

Posthumus fell into company at Rome with 
^me gay young men of different nations, whcf 
were talking freely of ladies : each one praising 
the ladies of his own country, and his own mis- 
tfei^f Posthumus, who had ev^r his own dear 
lady in his mindi afiirmed that his wife, the fair 
IiBOg^n, was the? most virtuous, wise, and con-* 
4jtant l^dy in the world. 

One of the<^ gentlemen, whose name was 
lachimo, being offended that a lady of Britain 
Should be so praised above the Roman ladies, his 
CQuntryviPQinen, provoked Posthumus by seeming 
to doubt the constancy of his so highly-praised 
wife; and at length, after much altercation, 
Posthumus consented to a proposal of lachimo's, 
that be (lachimo) should go to Britain^ and 
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endeavour to gain the love of the married Imo- 
gen. They then laid a wager, ^that if lachimo 
did not succeed in this wicked design^ he was to 
forfeit a large sum of money ; but if he could win 
Imogen's favour, and prevail upon her to give 
him the bracelet which Posthnmus had so ear- 
nestly desired she would keep as a token of his 
love, then the wager was to terminate with Post- 
humus giving to lachimo the ring, which ,was 
Imogen's love-present when she parted with her 
husband. Such firm faith had Posthumus in the 
fidelity of Imogen, that he thought he ran no 
hazard in this trial of her honour. 

lachimo, on his arrival in Britain, gained ad- 
mittance, and a courteous welcome from Imogen, 
as a friend of her husband ; but when he began 
to make professions of love to her, -she repulsed 
him with disdain, and he soon found that he 
could have no hope of succeeding in his disho« 
nourable design. 

The desire lachimo had to win the wager, 
made him now have recourse to a stratagem to 
impose upon Posthumus, and for this purpose he 
bribed some of Imogen's attendants, and was by 
them conveyed into her bedchamber, <:oncealed 
in a large trunk, where he remained shut up till 



Imogen was retired to rest> aad bad hil^n asleep;; 
and then getting cmt of thf try^i he examine^ 
^he channber with great attention^ and wrote 
^down every thing be saw there, ;uid particularly 
xiotked a mole which he observed upon Imog^n'^ 
necky and then softlj vnloosing the bracelet from 
her arm, wbiich Fosthunuis had given to her^ be 
i^etired into the chest again ; and the next da^ 
he $et off* for fiotme with gi«at expeditioi^ and 
boasted to Fosthumus that Imogen had given iMi;^ 
the hrscelet^ and likewise permitted him to pass 
a night in ksr chamber: and in this mann^ 
Jachimo told his false tale ; ^^ Her bed-chamberj.^ 
said he, ^^ was hung with tapestry of silk an4' 
silver, the story was tie proud Cleopaiira ivhm ^h^ 
met her Anthony, a piece of work most bravelf 
wrought.'* 

*' This is true," said Posthumus ; ** but this you 
might hav/C heard spoken of without seeing." 

** Then the chimney," said lachimo, ** is south 
of the chamber, and the chimney-piece is DhfH^ 
fbathing ; never saw I figures livelier expressed/* 

" This is a thing you might have likewise 
heard," said Fosthumus i " for it is much talked 
of." 

lachimo as accurately described the roof of the 
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chamber, and added, "I had almost forgot her 
andirons, they were two winking Cupids made of 
Silver, each on one foot standing/' He then 
took out the bracelet, and said, ** Know you this 
jewel, sir ? She gave me this. She took it from 
her arm. I see her yet ; her pretty action did 
out-sell her gift, and yet enriched it too. She 
'gave it me, and said, she prized it once.*' He last 
of all described the mole he had observed upon 
her neck. 

Posthumus, who had heard the whole of 
this artful recital in an agony of doubt, now 
broke out into the most passionate exclama- 
tion$, against Imogen. He delivered* up the 
diamond ring to lachimo, which he had agreed 
to forfeit to him, if he obtained the bracelet 
from Imogen. 

Posthumus then in a jealous rage wrote to 
Pisanio, a gentleman of Britain, who was one of 
Imogen's attendants, and had long been a faithiful 
'*friend to Posthumus j and after telling him what 
proof he had of his wife's disloyalty, he desired 
Pisanio would take Imogen to Milford-Haven, 
"a sea-port of Wales, and there kill h^r. And at 
the same time he wrote a deceitful letter to Imo- 
gen, desiring her to go with Pisanio, for that 



finding he could live no longer without seeing 
her, though he was forbidden upon pain of death 
to return to Britain, he would come to Milford- 
Haven, at which place he begged she would meet 
him. She, good unsuspecting lady, who loved 
ker husband above all things, and desired more 
tiian her life to see him, hastened her departure 
with Pisanio, and the same night she received the 
letter she set out, 

When their journey was nearly at an end, 
Pisanio, who, though faithful to Posthumus, was 
not faithful to serve him in an evil deed, disclosed 
to Imogen the cruel order he had received. 

Imogen, who, instead of n>eeting a loving and 
beloved husband, found herself doomed by that 
husband to suffer death, was afflicted beyond 
measure. 

Pisanio persuaded her to take comfort, and 
wait with patient fortitude for the time when 
Posthumjis should see and repent his injustice : in 
the mean time, as she refused in her distress to 
return to her father's court, he advised her to 
dress herself in boy's clothes for more security 
in travelling; to which advice she agreed, and 
thought in that disguise she would go over to 
Rome, and see her husband, whom, though he 
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h24 mtd b/er so ha^hsiromly$ she could XK)t forget 
%o love. 

Wbisn Fis^io h?id provided her with her new 
^ppsir^l, h^ lef ^^ to her wicert^a fortuae, 
being obliged to return to court ; but before he 
departed he giave her a phial of cordial^ which 
he said the queen had given him as a sovereign 
romedy in all disorders. 

The queen, who hated Pisanio because he was 
^ friend to Imogen and Posthumusi gave him 
this phialj which she supposed contained poi$(H)^ 
fhe having ordered her physician to give her 
some poison to try its effects (as she said) upon 
$pii^al$ : but the physician, knowing her ma- 
licious disposition, would not trust her with 
real poisqn, but gave her a drug which would do 
no other mischief than causing a person to sleep 
with every appearance of death for 'a few hours. 
This mixture, which Pisanio thought a choice 
cordial, he gave to Imogen, desiring her, if she 
found herself ill upon the road, to take it ; and 
so, with blessings and prayers for her safety and 
h^tppy deliverance from her undeserved troubles, 
he Jeft her. 

Providence strangely directed Imogen's steps 
to the dwelling of her two brothers, who had 
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been stolen away in thek* infancy* Bellarius^ 
who stote tbem awayi was a lof d in the court of 
Cyiilbelinei anfd having been fs^ly accus^ to 
the king ^f treason, and banished from the cowti 
in revenge he stole away the two sons of Cymb«f* 
Une, aiid brotight them up in a foreit^ whtre be 
lived concealed in a cave. He stole them through 
revenge> but he soon loved them as tenderly as if 
they had been his own children, eiducated them 
carefully, and they grew up fine youths, their 
pri^(tely spirits leading them to bold and daring 
actions $ and as they subsisted by hunting, they 
were active and hardy, and were always pressini^ 
their supposed father to l^t them seek their for^ 
tune ih the wars. 

At the cave where these youths dwelt it wa9 
Imogen's fortune to anrive. She had lost her 
tray in a large forest, through which her read lay 
to Milford-Haven (from whence she* meant to 
eoibark for Rome) ; and being unable to find any< 
place where shef could purchase food, she wa& 
with weariness and hunger almost dyings for it 
is not merely pntting on a man's apparel that will 
enable a young lady, tenderly brought up, to 
bear the fatigue of wandering about lonely forests 
like a matl. Seeiilg this cave she entel-ed, hoping 

I 3 
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to find some one v/ithin of whom she could pro-^ 
ctire food. She found the cave empty, but look-^ 
Hig about she discovered some cpld meat, and her 
hunger was so pressing, that she could not wait 
for an invitation^ but sat down^ and began t& eat. 
** Ah P* said she, talking to herself ^ " I see a 
man's life is a tedious one : how tired am I ! for 
two nights together I have made the ground my 
bed : my resolution helps me^ or I should be sick. 
When Pisanio shewed me Milford-Haven from 
the mountain-top, how near it seemed !*' Then 
the thoughts of her husband and his eruei man- 
date came across her, and she said, *' My dear 
Posthumus, thou art a false one !^' 

The two brothers of Imogen, who had been 
hunting with their reputed father Bellarius, were 
by this time returned home. Bellarius had given 
them the names of Polidore and Cadwal, and 
they knew no better, but supposed that Bellarius 
was their father : but the real names of these 
princes were Guiderius and Arviragus. 

Bellarius entered the cave first, and seeing 

Imogen, stopped them, saying, *'Come not in 

yet ; it eats our victuals, or I should think that it 

was a fairy.** 

t ** What is the matter, sir ?'* said the young 
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men. " By Jupiter,'* said Bellarius again, " there 
is an angel in the cave, or if not, an earthly pa« 
ragon." So beautiful did Imogen look in her 
boy's appapel. 

She> hearing the sound of voices, came forth 
from the cave, and addressed them in these 
words : ^' Good masters, do not harm me ; before 
I entered your cave, I had thought to have beg* 
ged or bought what I have eaten. Indeed I have 
stolen nothing, nor would I, though I had found 
gold strewed on the floor. Here is money for 
my meat, which I would have left on the bo^d 
when I had made my meal, and parted with 
prayers for the provider." They refused her 
money with great earnestness. *^ I see yoii are. 
angry with me;'' said the timid Imogea: ** but> 
sirs, if you kill me for my fault, know that I 
should have died if 1 had not made it." 

** Whither are you bound ?'* asked Bellarius^ 
** and whsit is youi*namc ?" 

** Fidele is my name," answered Imogen. " I 
have a kinsman^ who is bound for Italy; he em- 
barked at Milford-Haven, to whom being goiiig, 
almost spent with hunger, I am fallen into this 
offence." 

*/ Prithee, fair youth," said old Bellarius, ** do 
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not tldiik U8 dbmlsyiUar measiirt our good miodf 
by this mde place w^ Kve m* Tou are wdl en^ 
countered^ it is almost nights Tou shall ha^ 
better cheer before you depart, and thaaks tostay 
and eat it. Boys; bid him welcome.'' 

The gentle youths, her brothers^ then welcomed 
Imogen to their cave wit|> many kind expfeEsionsy 
saying they would k^e hef (or, as they said, ihn} 
as a bjioiher j and they entered the cave^ wh<9re 
(they having killed Tcaiisoit when they were 
hunting) Imogen delighted tbem with her xieat 
housewifery, assisting themr in preparing their 
supper ; for tbougb it is^ not the cusSom now fi)r 
young women of high birth to understand cookr 
ery, it was th^n, and Imogen excelled in thk use* 
ful art ; and, as her brothers prettUy expressed it^ 
Pidele cut tkeir roots in characters^ and sauced^ 
their broth, as if Juno bad been sick^ and Fidele 
were her dieter.^ ^^ And then/' said Foiidore to 
his brother, " how angel-like h^ sings !" 

They also remarked to each other, that though 
Fidele smiled so sweetly, yet so sad a melancholy 
did overcloud his lovely face, as if grief and pa? 
tience had together taken possessicm of him. 

For these her gentle qualities (or perhaps it. 
was their neai? relationship, though they knew 



It not) Imogen (or^ as tbt bo]fs Called her, Fi* 
ide) became the deating-pieGe of heif brother^ 
and she scarcely less' loved them, thin^ng that 
tiut for the memory of her dear Fosthumi% she 
couM Ihce and die in the ^ave with tihese wild 
forest-youths v and she gladljr consented to stay^ 
with them, till she was enough rested finom the 
£itfgue of traveiiing to pursue her way to Mil- 

When the venison they had taken was aH 
eateUj and they were going out to hunt for more^ 
Fidele coidd not acconq>aiiy them». becaose slie 
w» miwcfU. Sorrow, no» doubt, for her husband'^ 
cruel usage, as weii as the fatigue of wandering^ 
in^ the forest^ was the cause of her illness. 

They then bid her farewd, and went to their 
biiDt> praising all the way the liable parts and 
graceful doneanour of the youth Fidele. 

Imogea was^na ^xmer left alone than she re^ 
collected the cordial Pisadio had given her, and 
drank it off, and presently fell into- a sound and 
death^like sleep.^ 

When Beilarlu^ aad her brothers returned^ 
&em honiSing, PoUdore went first into the c^e, 
and supposing her asle^, pulled off bis hearf 
sboe^^, that- he might tread sofUy t^jdA not AW«k& 
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her ; so did true gentleness spring up in the 
minds of these princely foresters : but he soon 
discovered that she could not be awakened by 
any noise, and concluded her to be dead, and 
Polidore lamented over her with dear and bro- 
therly regret, as if they had never from their in- 
£mcy been parted. 

Bellarius also proposed to carry her out into 
the forest, and there celebrate her funeral with 
songs and solemn dirges, as was then the 
custom. 

Imogen's two brothers then carried her to a 
shady covert, and there laying her gently on the 
grass, they sang repose to her departed spirit, 
and covering her over with leaves and flowers, 
Polidore said, ** While summer lasts and I live 
here, Fidele, I will daily strew thy sad grave. 
The pale primrose^ that flower most like thy 
face ; the blue-bell, like thy clear veins ; and the 
leaf of eglantine, which is not sweeter than was 
thy breath ; all these I wiU strew over thee. Yea, 
and the furred moss in winter, when there are no 
flowers to cover thy sweet corse." 

When they had finished her funeral obsequies, 
they departed very sorrowful. 
Imogen had not been long left alone^ when,. 
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the effect of the sleepy drug going off> she 
awaked, and easily shaking off the slight cover- 
ing of leaves and flowers they had thrown over 
her, she arose^ and imagining she had been 
dreaming, she said, *'I thought I was a cave^ 
keeper, and cook to honest creatures ; how came 
I here, covered with flowers?" Not being able 
to find her way back to the cave, and seeing no- 
thing of her new companions, she concluded it 
was certainly all a dream ; and once more Imo- 
gien set out on her weary pUgrimage,' hoping at 
last she should find her way to Milford-Haven^. 
and thence get a passage in some ship bound for 
Italy; for all her thoughts were still with her 
husband Posthunuis, whom she intended to seek 
in the disguise of a page. 

But great events were happening at this ti^e^- 
of which Imogen knew nothing ;. for a war had 
suddenly broken out between the Roman em- 
peror Augustus Caesar, and Cymbeline the king 
of Britain: and a Roman army had landed to 
invade Britain, and was advanced into the verj 
forest over which Imogen was journeying. "With 
this army came Posthumus. ^ 

Though Posthumus came over to Britain with^ 
the Roman army, he did not mean to fight on^ 
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tbeir side against bh 6#ft cOiMt^yitlfien, but in- 
tended to join the army of Britain^ and fight in 
the caose of his king who had banished him. 

He still believed Imogen Mse to him j yet the 
death of her he had so fondly loved, and by his 
own orders too (Pisanio having written him a 
letter to say he had obeyed his command^ and 
that Imogen was dead), sat heavy on his heart, 
zttd therefore he returned to^ Biiitain, desiring 
either to be slain in battle, or to be put td 
death by Cyi^beline for retuHtting hoilie frbm 
bM^shment. 

Iniogen, befdre she reached MiUbrd-'Havenj 
fen into the hands of Mie Roman army ; and her 
presence and deportinent reirommending hef> 
she was made a page to Lucius, th« Rddisiil 
gefteral. 

Gyihbelihe's army now advanced to meet the 
enemy, and when they entered ^his^ forest, P^ 
dore and Gad^l joined the king's army. The 
yonng men were eager to engage in acts of va* 
IvAnr, thoiigh they Kttle thought they were gotng 
to fight for their own royal father j and old Bel- 
larius went with them to the battle. He hi^ 
long siiice repented of the iii^ttry he hsid ddiie to 
CymbtUiie in carrying away his sons -, and having! - 
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been ^ warrior in his youth, he ghdly jomed the 
army to fight for the king he had so ifijurlid. 

Ami now a great battle commenced between 
the two armies, and the Britons would hate been* 
defeated, and GymbeHrte himself killed, but for 
the extraordinary valour of Posthumus, and Bel-^ 
larius, and the two sons of CymbeKne. They^ 
rescued the king, and saved his Kfe, and So eh*' 
tirely turned the fortune of the day, thdt the. 
Britons gained the victory. 

When the battJe was over, Posthumus, ivhtr 
had not found the death be sought for, surreiii*- 
dered himself up to one of the officers of Gym- 
belinle, willing to suffer the death whic* was^ 
to he his punishment tt he returned from baf*^ 
niafhttient. 

Imogen and the master she served w^e tikttk 
prisoners, and brought before Cymbelifte, as wa» 
adS6 her old enemy lachimo, who was* an offide^ 
in the Roman army ; and when these prisoMfft" 
were before the king, Posthumus was brought in 
to reteive his sentence of de^th; stnd at this 
strange juncture of time, BeHar ius wif h Polfdorr 
and Gadwal were also brought before Cymbeline, 
to reeeiVe the rewards dtre to the great services: 
they had by their valour done for the king. 
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Pisanio being one of the king's attendants, was* 
likewise present. 

Therefore there were now standing in the 
king's .presence (but with very dijQFerent hopes 
and fears) PosthuxnuSj and Imogen, with her new 
master the iioman general ;. the faithful servant 
Pisanio, and the false friend lachimo ; and like- 
wise the two lost sons of Cymbeline, with Bella- 
rius, who had stolen them away. 

The Roman general was the first who spoke ^ 
the rest stood silent before the king, though there 
was many a beating heart among them. 
. Imogen saw Postkumus and knew him, though 
be was in the disguise of a peasant y but he cUd 
not know her in her male attire : and she knew 
lachimo, and she saw a ring on his finger which, 
she perceived to be her own, but she did- not 
know him as yet to have been the author of alL 
her troubles; and she stood before her own^ 
futher a prisoner of war.^ 

Pisanio knew Imogen, for it was he who had 
dressed her in the garb of a boy- ** It is my 
mistress," thought he; " since she is living, let 
the time run on to good or bad." Bellarius. 
knew her too, and softly said to Cadwal, " Is, not 
this boy revived from death ?" *' One sand,!' 
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replied Cadwal> ^' does not more resemble an« 
other than that sweet rosy lad is like the dead 
Fidele." ** The same dead thing alive/' said 
Polidore. ** Peace, peace," said Bellarius ; " if 
it were he, I am sure he would have spoken to 
us." " But we saw him dead," again whispered 
Polidore. " Be silent," replied Bellarius. 

Posthumus waited in silence to hear the wel* 
come sentence of his own death ; and he r^Qlyed 
not to disck>se to the king that he had saved his* 
life in the battle, lest that ahould move Cymbe- 
line to pardon him. 

Lucius, the Roman general, who bad tis^n 
Imogen under his protection as his page, was the 
first (as has been before saidywho spoke to the 
king. He was a man of high courage and npbU 
dignity, and this was his speech to the king; 

" I hear you -take no ransom for your pri- 
soners, but doom them all to deaths I am 
a Roman, and with a Roman heart will suffer 
death. But there is one thing for which I would 
intreat *' Then bringing Imogen before the 
king, he said, " This boy is a Briton born.. Let 
him be rapsomed. He is my page« Never, mas- 
ter had a page so kind, so duteous, so dUigent.on 
all occasions,, so true,, so nurse-Uke. He hath. 
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6^me no ByhdH wrong, thotigfa he hath served a 
Itewafi* Sate him^ if yovt tspwe fio ode bedde.'^ 
Cymbeline looked earnestly on hi^ danghter 
tmtSgtn, He knew ber not ki that disguise j bat 
it s#emed thftt all-powerful Nature spake in kii 
heiut^ for he said, *^ I have sorely seen hhtif hii 
face appears familiar to me. I know not wh]f ov 
wktef efore I say^ Live^ boy : bttt I gire you your 
lif*> and ask of me what boon you will, and I 
will grant it you. Yea, even thoogb it bt the 
life of the noUeat prisoner I have." 

*^ I humbly thank your highness," said Imogen* 
What was then called graining a boob was 
th« MHe as a promise to give amy one tfaing,;^^ 
-wlMt&yfef it might be, that the person on whom 
thfU favour was eoiiferred ^b^e to ask fbr» They 
all were attentive to hear what thing the page 
woflld ask fbr, and Lucitrs her master said to her, 
<^ I do not btg £hy life, gted lad, but I know 
that k what yon will ask for." ^* No, ao^ alas !" 
siMdf Imogeny ^* I have other work in hand, goo&> 
mMter $ your life I cannot ask for/' 

This seeming want of gratitude in the bojr 
astMMsbed the Roman general. 

Imogen then fixing h^ eye on lacbima^ de» 
manded no other boon thaa this^ that lacfanni^ 
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shoBld be made ta eonfess- wbence he kad tlie lAag 
lie Wore on his finger. 

Cymbelme granted het this boon, and threat-* 
ened lachimo with the, torture if he did not 
confer how he caxn^ by the diansond ring on 
hk fiftger. 

Llchifiio theft made a fuQ acknoWledgnient of 
all his Ttllainj^ tdimgy as has been before related^ 
the whole story of his wager with Posthuoms^ 
Md how he had succeeded in imposing upcm his 
creduUtj!; 

What Pbstfaumus felt at tearing tins proof of 
the innocenice of his lady caairat be expressed* 
He in^aiitly dame fbrwapd, and confessed to 
Cymbeline the cruel sentence which he had eft-^ 
joined Fisamo to execute upon the princees; 
exclaiming wiMly^ '^ O Imogen, my queen^ my 
life, my wife! O Imogen> Imogen, Imogen 1'' 

Imogen could not see her bekwed husbaKid in 
this distress without discovering herself, ta the 
unutterable joy of Posthumus, who , was tbos 
relieved from a weight of guilt and woe, and 
restored to the good graces of the dear lady he 
had so cruelly treated. 

CjiBbtiiimi almost as much overwbetmed ^ htt 
with |oy, at finding lus lost daughter so minng&iy 
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recovered} received her to her former place in 
his fatherly affection, and not only gave her hus- 
band Posthumus his life, but consented to ac- 
knowledge him for a son-in-law. 
. Bellarius chose this time of }oy and recon- 
ciliation to make his confession. He presented 
Polidore and Cadwal to the king, telling him 
they were his two lost sons Guiderius and Ar- 
viragus. 

Cymbeline forgave old Bellarius : for who could 
think of punishments at a season of such uni- 
versal happiQess? to find his daughter living, 
and his lost sons in the persons of his young 
deliverers, that he had seen so bravely £ght in 
his defence, was unlooked-for joy indeed ! 

Imogen was now at leisure to perform good 
services for her late master, the Roman general 
Lucius, whose life the king her father readily 
granted at her request ; and by the mediation of 
the same Lucius a peace was conchided between 
the Romans and the Britons, which was kept 
inviolate many years. 

How Cymbeline's wicked queen, through de- 
spair of bringing her projects to pass, and touch- 
ed with remorse of conscience, sickened and 
died, having first lived to see her foolish son 
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Cloten slain in a quarrel which he had pro- 
voked, are events too tragical to interrupt this 
happy conclusion by more than merely touching 
upon. It is sufficient that all were made happy, 
who were deserving ; and even the treacherous 
lachimo, in consideration of his villainy having 
missed its final aim^ was dismissed without pu- 
nishment. 



TALE THE NINTH. 



KING LEAR. 

JLiEARy king of Britain, had three daughters; 
Gonerill, wife to the duke of Albany 5 Regan, 
wife to the duke of Cornwall ; and Cordelia, a 
young maid, for whose love the king of France 
and duke of Burgundy were joint suitors, and 
were at this time making stay for that purpose in 
" the court of Lear. 

The old king, worn out with age and the fa- 
tigues of government, he being more than four- 
score years old, determined to take no further 
part in state affairs, but to leave the management 
to younger strengths, that he niight have time to 
prepare for death, which must at no long period 
ensue. With this intent he called his three 
daughters to him, to know from their own lips 
which of them loved him best, that he might 
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part Us kingdom among them in suck propor* 
dons as their afl^tioQ for him ^ould seem td 
deserve. 

GooeriUj the eldest, declared that she loved 
her father more than words could give out, that 
l>e was dearer to her than the light of her own 
eyes, dearer than life and liberty, with a deal of 
such professing stuff, which is easy to counter- 
feit where there is no real love, only a few fin6 
words- delivered with confidence being wanted iti 
that case. The king, delighted to hear from her 
own mouth this assurance of her love, and think* 
ingf truly that her heart went with it, in a fit of 
fatherly fondness bestowed upon her and her 
husband one third of his ample kingdom. 

Then calling to him his second daughter, he 
demanded what she had to say. Regan, who 
was made of the same hollow metal as her sister, 
was not a whit behind in her professions, but 
rather declared that what her sister had spokeil 
came short of the love which she professed to bear 
for his highness : insomuch that she found all 
other joys dead, in comparison with the pleasure 
which she took in the love of her dear king aiid 
£uher. 

Lear blest himself in having 9uch loving chil" 
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dren, as he thought ; and could do no less, after 
the handsome assurances which Regan had made) 
than bestow a third of his kingdom upon her 
and her husband, equal in size to that which he 
had already given away to Gonerill. 

Then turning to his youngest daughter Cor» 
delia, whom he called his joy, he asked what 
she had to say^ thinking no doubt that she 
would glad his ears yrith the same loving speeches 
which her sisters had uttered, or rather that 
her expressions would be so much stronger than 
theirs, as she had always been his darling, and 
favoured by him abov« either of them. But 
Cordelia, disgusted with the flattery of her 
sisters, .whose hearts she knew were far from 
their lips, and seeing that all their coaxing 
speeches were only intended to wheedle the old 
king out of his dominions, that they and their 
husbands might r^ign in his life-time, made 
no other reply but this, that she loved his ma- 
jesty according to her duty, neither more nor 
less. . 

Th« ^ingt shocked with this appearance of 
ingratitude in his favourite child, desired her to 
consider her words, and to mend her speech^ lest 
it should mar her fortunes. 
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Cordelia then told her father, that he was her 
father, that he had given her breeding, and loved 
her, that she returned those duties back as was 
most fit, and did obey him, Iqve him, and most 
honour him. But that she could not frame hef 
mouth to such large speeches as her sisters had 
done, or promise to love nothing else in the 
worid* Why had her sisters husbands, if (as 
they said) they had no love for any thing but 
their father ? If she should ever wed, she was 
sure the lord to whom she gave her hand would 
want half her love, half of her care and duty ; 
she should nevelr marry like her sisters, to love 
her father alL 

Cordelia, who in earnest loved her old father, 
even almost as extravagantly as her sisters pre- 
tended to do, would have plainly told him so at 
any other time, in more daughter-like and loving 
terms, and without these qualifications which 
did indeed sopnd a little ungracious: but after 
the xrrafty flattering speeches of her sisters, 
which she had seen draw such extravagant 
rewards, she thought the handsomest thing 
she could do was to lOve and be silent. This 
put her aflfection out of suspicion of mercenary 
ends, and shewed that she loved, but not for 
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gain ; and th^t her pro£es$i6os» th^ less osteota- 
tioiis they were, had so much the more of trutb 
smd sincerity than her sisters* 

This plaibness of speech, whidi Le^r caUed 
pride« so enraged the old monarch-r*who in hii 
best of tioies always shewed xmich of spleen and 
nvahoessj and in whom the dotage incident te 
old age had so clouded over his reason, that he 
c<^ld not discern truth from flattery, nor a gay 
painted speech froni words that came from the 
heart — that in a fury of resentment he retracted 
the third part of his kingdom which yet rennaifl^ 
ed, and which he bad reserved for Cordelia, and 
gave it away from her, sharing it eqjaally between 
her two sisters and their husbands, the dukes of 
Albany aiEid Cornwall : whom be now caUed t9 
himj and in presence of all his courtiers, bestow- 
ing a coronet between them, invested them jointly 
with all the power, revenue, and execution of 
government, only retaining to himself the naine 
of king; all the rest of royalty he resigned: 
with this reservation, that himself, witha hundred 
knights for his attendants^ was to be maintained 
by monthly course in each of his ckqgi^er's pa- 
laces in t^tf-n* 
So prepast;erpus a disposal of his kingdom, so 
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little guided by reason, and so much by passion, 
filled all his courtiers with astonishment and 
sorrow ; but none of them had the courage to in- 
terpose between this incensed king and his wrath, 
except the earl of Kent, who was beginning to 
q>eak a good word for G^rdelia, when the pas- 
sionate Lear on pain of death commanded him to 
desist : but the good Kent was not so to be re- 
pelled* He had been ever loyal to Lear, whom 
he had honoured as a king, loved as a father, 
followed as a master : and had never esteemed 
his life further than as a pawn to wage agaihst 
his royal masfer^s enemies, nor feared to lose it 
when Learns safety was the motive : nor now that 
Lear was most his own enemy did this feithfiil 
servant of the king forget his old principles^ but 
manfully opposed Lear, to do Lear good; and 
was umnannerly only because Lear was mad. 
He had been a most faithful counsellor in times 
past to the king, and he besought him now, that 
he would see with his eyes (as he had done in 
many weighty matters), and go by his advice 
still; and in his best consideration recall this 
hideous ras]iness : for he would answer with his 
life his judgment^ that Lear's youngest daughter 
did Hot love him least, nor were those empty- 
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hearted ys'hose low sound gave no token of hqU 
lowness* When power bowed to flattery, honour 
was bound to plainness. For Lear's threats^ 
what could he do to him^ whose life was already 

« * * - 

at his service ? that should not hinder duty from 
speaking. 

The honest freedom of this good earl of Kent 
only stirred up the king^s ^ath the more^ and 
like a frantic patient who kills his physician^ and 
loves his mortal disease^ he banished this true 
servant, and allotted him but five days to mak^ 
his. preparations for departure ; but if on the 
sixth his hated person was found within the 
realm of Britaiui that moment was to be his 
death* And, Kent bade farewel to the king, 
and said, ^that since he chose to shew himself in 
$uch fi^shion, it yras but banishment to stay tl^ere : 
and before he went, he recommended Cordelia 
to the prptection of the gods, the maid i^ho- had 
so rightly thought, and so discreetly spoken; and 
only wished that her sisters' large speech^ jmight 
be answered with deeds of love : and then he 
went| as he said^ to shape his old course to a 
neyr pountry. 

The king of France and duke of Burgundy 
were now called iii to hear the determination of 
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\^) ^^t his yoiuQgest dai^bter, ;uid to knovR, 
whether they would persist in their courtship to 
Cordelia, now t^iat she was under her father's^ 
dis|)l^a^e» ?uid had no forttine but her own per-^ 
son to recommend her : and the duke of Bur- 
gundy declined the match, and would not take- 
hei; to wife upon such conditions ; but the king 
of Fji^anc^ understanding what the nature of the 
fault had t^en which had lost her the love of her 
father^ that it was.only a tardiness of speech, and 
the JXQt.b^ing able to frame her tongue to flattery 
like ker sisters, took this young maid by the 
hand>rand saying that her virtues were A dowry 
above a kingdom, bade Cordelia to take fareweL 
of her sisters, and of her father, though he had 
been unkind, and she should go with him, and 
be queen of him and of fair France^ and reign 
over fairer posse^ons than her sisters: and he 
called the duke of Burgundy in contempt a wa- 
terish duke, because his love for this young maid 
had in a moment run all away like water. 

Then Cordelia with weeping eyes took leave 
of her sisters, and besought them to love their 
father well, and make good their professions: 
and they sullenly told her not to prescribe to 
them, for they knew their duty 5 but to strive to 
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content her husband^ who had taken her (a^ they 
tauntingly expressed it) as Fortune's alms. And 
Cordelia with a heavy heart departed, for she 
knew the cunning of her sisters, and she wished 
her father in better hands than she was about to 
leave him in. 

Cordelia was no sooner gone, than the devilish 
dispositions of her sisters began to shew them- 
selves in their true colours. Even before the 
expiration of the first month, which Lear was to 
spend by agreement with his eldest daughter 
Gonerill, the old king began to find out the 
difference between promises and performance?; 
This wretch having got from her father all that 
he had to bestow, even to the giving away of the 
crown from oflT his head, began to grudge even 
those small remnants of royalty which the old 
man had reserved to himself, to please his fancy 
with the idea of being still a king. She could 
not bear to see him and his hundred knights. 
Every time she met her father, she put on a 
frowning countenance ; and when the old man 
wanted to spej»k with her, she would feign sick- 
ness, or any thing to be rid of the sight of him; 
for it was plain that she esteemed his old age a 
useless burden, and his attendants an unnecessary 
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expence: not only she herstelf slackened in her 
expressions of duty to the king, but by her ex- 
ample, and (it is to be feared) not without her 
private instructions, her very servants affected to 
treat him with neglect, and would either refuse 
to obey his orders, or still more contemptuously 
pretend not to hear them. Lear could not but 
perceive this alteration in the behaviour of his 
daughter, but he shut his eyes against it as long 
as he could, as people commonly are unwilling 
to believe the unpleasant consequences which 
their own mistakes and obstinacy have brought 
upon them. 

True love ^ and fidelity are no more to be 
estranged by i//, than falsehood and hoUow-heart- 
edness can be conciliated by good usage. This 
eminently appears in the instance of ^ the good 
earl of Kent, who, though banished by Lear, 
and his life made forfeit if he were found in 
Britain, chose to stay and abide all consequences, 
as long as there was a chance of his being useful 
to the king his master. See to what mean shifts 
and disguises poor loyalty is forced to submit 
sometimes 5 yet it counts nothing base or unwor-r 
thy, so as it can but do service where it owes an 
obligation ! In the disguise of a serving*man, 
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all his greatness and pomp laid aside^ this good 
earl proffered his services to the king) who not 
knowing him to be Kent in that disguise^ but 
pleased with a certain plainnessi or rather blunt- 
ness in his answers which the earl put on (so 
different' from that smooth oily flattery which 
he had so much reason to be sick of, having 
found the effecfs not answerable in his daughter), 
a bargain was quickly struck^ and Lear took Kent 
inta hie service by the name of Caius, as he called 
himself) never suspecting him to be his orice 
great favourite, the high and mighty earl of 
Kent. 

This Caius quickly found means to shew his 
fidelity and love to his royal master : for Gone- 
rill's steward that same day behaving in a disre- 
spectful manner to Lear, and giving him saucy 
looks and language, as no doubt he Was secretly 
encouraged to de by his mistress, Caius not en- 
during to heat so open an affront put upon ma- 
jesty, made no more ado but presently tript up 
his heels, and laid the unmannerly^ slave in the 
kennel : for which friendly service Lear became * 
more and mcMre attached to him. 

Nor was Kent the only friend Lear had. In 
his degree, and as far tes so insignificant a >per- 
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sohage coitid shew his^ love, the poor fool^ or 
jester^ that had beeti of his palace while Lear 
had a palace^ as it was the custom of kings and 
great peirsonages at that time to keep a fool (as 
he was called) to make them sport after serious 
business :— this poor fool clung to Lear after he 
had pven away his crown, and by his witty say- 
ings would keep up his good humour^ though 
he could not refrain sometimes from' jeering at 
hi!» master for his imprudence, in Uncrowning 
hinliself, and giving all away to his daughters : at 
which time, :as he rhymingly expressed it, th^se 
daughters 

For sudden joy did weep« 

And he for sorrow sungj : i , 
That such a king should play bo-peep, . 

And go the fools amoog. . 

And in stich wild sayings, and scraps of songs, 
of which he had plenty, this pleasant honest 
fooi poured out his heart even in the* presence 
of Gk>nerill herself, in many a bitter taunt and 
jest which cut to the quick: such as comparing 
the kin^ to the hedge*sparrow, who feeds the 
young of the cuckoo tiH they grow old enough, 
and then has its head bit off Sot its pains : dnd 
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sayingi that an ass may know when the cart 
draws the horse (meaning that Lear's daughters, 
that ought to go behind^ now ranked before 
their father) ; and that Lear was no longer Lear, 
but the shadow of Lear : for which free speeches 
he, was once or twice threatened to be whipt. 

The coohiess and falling off of respect which 
Lear had begun to perceive^ were not all which 
this foolish-fond father was to suffer from his 
unworthy daughter : she now plainly told h»m 
that his staying in her palace was inconvenient 
so long as he insisted upon keeping up an esta- 
blishment of a hundred knights ; that this esta- 
blishment was useless and expensive, and only 
served to fill her court with riot and feasting; 
and she prayed him that he would lessen their 
number, and keep none but old men about him^ 
such as himself, and fitting his age. 

Lear at first could not believe his eyes or ear$, 
nor that it was his daughter who spoke so unkindly* 
He could not believe that she who had received 
a crown from him could seek to cut off his train, 
and grudge him the respect due to his old age. 
But she persisting in her undutiful demand^ the 
old man's rage was so excited, that he called her 
a detested kite^ and said that she spoke an uo- 
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truth : and so indeed she did, for the hundred 
knights were all men of choice behaviour and 
sobriety of manners, skilled in all particulars of 
duty, and not given to rioting and feasting as she 
said. And he bid his horses to be prepared, fidr 
he would go to his other daughter, Regan, he 
and his hundred knights : and he spoke of ingra^ 
titude, and said it was a marble-hearted devil, 
and shewed more hideous in a child than the 
sea-monster. And he cursed his eldest daughter 
Gonerill so as was terrible to hear : praying that 
she might never have a child, or if she had, that 
it might live to retmn that scorn and contempt 
upon her, which she had shewn to him : that she 
might feel how sharper than a serpent's tooth 
it was to have a thankless child. And Gonerill's 
husband, the duke of Albany, beginning to ex- 
cuse himself for any share which Lear might 
suppose he had in the unkindness, Lear would 
not hear him out, but in a rage ordered his horses 
to be saddled, and set out with his followers for 
the abode of Regan, his other daughter. And 
Lear thought to himself, how small the fault of 
Cordelia (if it was a fault) now appeared, in com* 
parison with her sister's, and he wept ; and then 
he was ashamed that such a creature as Gonerill 
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shoiild have so much power ovar his^ niuuihodd as 
to make him weep. 

• Regan and her husband were keeping their 
court in great pomp and state at their palace : 
and Lear dispatched his servant Caius with letters 
to hb daughter, that she might be prepared for 
hi$ reception, while he and his train followed 
Sifter. But it seems that Gonerill had been be^ 
forehand with him, sending letters also to Regan, 
accusing her father c^ waywardness and ill hu<^ 
fnours> and advising her not to receive so great 
atrauEvas he was bringing with him. This mes* 
senger arrived at the same time with Caius, and 
Caius and he met: and who should it be but 
Caius' old enemy the steward, whom he had for* 
merly tript up by the heels for his saucy foeha* 
viour to Lear. Cains not liking the fellow's look, 
and suspecting what he came for, began to revile 
him, and challenged him to fight, which the 
fellow refusing, Caius, in a fit of honest passion, 
beat him soundly, as such a nuschiefHtnaker and 
carrier . of wicked messages deserved : which 
coming to the ears of Regan and her faosband> 
they ordered Caius to be put in the stocks, 
though he was a messenger from^ thekittg faer 
father, and in that character dentanddl the 
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highest respect : so that the first tlie»g .die kifl]| 
saw when he entered the castle^ was Us^fiutiiM 
servant Caius sitdi^ in that rdisgracefiil situation. 

This was but a bad omen of the reception 
which he was to espect ; but a worse followed, 
when upon enquiry for his daughter and her 
husband^ he was told they were weary with trtf- 
ireUing all night, and could not see him: and 
whea lastly^ upon his: insiisting in a positive and 
Tmgjcy manner to see them^ they came to greet 
hifl^y whom should he see in theu* company but 
the hated Gonerill, wha had come to tell her 
own story, and set her sister against the king her 
£sither ! 

Xbis sight much moved the oM man, and stiU 
more t« see JRegan tdike her by the hand : and he 
asked Gonerill if she was not ashamed to look 
upon his old whke beard ? ^ And Regan advised 
him to go home again vidth Gonerill and live 
with her peaceably, dismissinghalf of his attend** 
ants, and^o ask her forgiveness ; for he was old 
andwanted discretion, and must be ruled and led 
by persons that had more discretion than him<^ 
self*; And Lear shewed how prq>esterous that 
woidd:sound, if be were to down on his knees^ 
and beg^^ of his ^own daughter- for food and 
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raiment^ and iie. argued against such an unna« 
tural dependence $ declaring his resolution never 
to return with her, but to stay where he was 
widi Regan, he and his hundred knights : for he 
said that she had not forgot the half of the king* 
doin which he had endowed her with, and that 
ker eyes were not fierce like Gcmerill's, but mild 
and kind. And he said that rather than return 
to JGonerill^ with half his train cut off, he would 
go over to France, and beg a wretched pension of 
the king there, Who had married his youngest 
daughter without a portion. 

But he was mistaken in expecting kinder 
treatment of Regan than he had experienced 
from her sister GoneriU. As if wilHng to outdo 
her sister in unfilial behaviour, she declared that 
she thought fifty knights too many to wait up6n 
him : that five-and-twenty were enough. Th^i 
Lear, nigh heart-broken, turned to Gonerill, and 
said that he would go back with her, for her 
fifty doubled five-and-twenty, and so her love 
was twice as much as Regan's* But Gronerill 
excused herself, and said, what need of so many 
as five-and-twenty? or even ten ? or five? 
when he might be waited upiDn by her servants, 
or her sister's servants? So these two wicked 
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daughters, as if they strove to exceed each other 
in cruelty to their old Either who had been so 
good to them, by little and little would have 
abated him of all his train, all respect, (little 
enough for him that once commanded a king- 
dom) which was left him to shew that he had 
once been a king ! Not that a splendid train is 
essential to happiness, but from a king to a beg-^ 
gar is a hard change, from commanding millions 
to be without one attendant ^ and it was the in- 
gratitude in his daughters' denying it, more than 
what he would suffer by the want of it, which 
pierced this poor king to the heart: insomuch 
that with this double ill usage, and vexation for 
having so foolishly given away a kingdom, his 
wits began to be unsettled, and while he said he 
knew not what, he vowed revenge against those 
unnatural hags, and to make examples of them 
that should be a terror to the earth ! 

While he was thus idly threatening what his 
weak arm could never execute, night came oh, 
and a loud storm of thunder and lightiiing with 
rain ; and his daughters still persisting in their 
resolution not to admit his followers, he called 
for his h(Mrses, and chose rather to encounter the 
utmost fury of the storm abroad, than stay under 
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the same roof with these unpsteful danghters: 
and they, saying that the injuries which* wilful 
men procure to themaeWes are their just punish- 
menty suffered him to go in that condition^ and 
shut their doors upon him. 

The winds were high, and the rain and storm 
increased, when the old man sallied forth to 
combat with the elements, less sharp than his 
daughters' unkindness;. For many miles about 
there was scarce a bush; and there upon a heath, 
exposed to the fifry of the storm in a d^k nighti 
did king Lear wander out, and defy the winds 
and the thunder : and he bid the winds to blow 
the earth into the sea, or swell the waves of 
the sea, till they drowned the earth, that no 
token might remain of any such ungrateful ani- 
mal as man* The old king was now left with no 
other companion than the poor fool, who still 
abided with him, with his merry conceits striving 
toontjest misfortune, saying, it wasbi!ttai9!aughty 
night to swim in, and truly the king had better 
go in and ask his daughter's blessing : 

But he that has a little tiny wit. 
With heigh ho, the wind atid the ^ain I 
^ Must make content'with his fortunes fit. 
Though the rain it raineth etery day :, 
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smd'swearing^iit was a brave ntgM toxoot a kdy's 
pride. 

Thus poorly accompamed this once great mo* 
march was found by his ever faithful servant the 
good earl of Kenti now transformed to Caius^ 
who ever followed close at his side, though the 
king did not know him to be the eaii ; and he 
said, ^^ Alasl sir, are you here? creatures that 
love night, love not such nights ^s these* This 
dreadful storm has driven the beasts to their 
hiding places. Man^s nature cannot endure the 
affliction or the fear." ' And Lear rebuked 
him and said, these lesser evils were not felt^ 
where a greater malady was £xed. When 
the mind is at ease, the body has leisure to be 
delicate ; but the tempest in his nund did take 
all feeling else from his senses, but of that which 
beat at his heart* And he spoke of filial ingra** 
titude, and said it was all one as if the mouth 
ihould tear the hand for lifting food to it ; for 
parents were hands and food and every thing to 
children. 

But the good Caius still persisting in his in- 
treaties that the king^tt^ould not stay out in the 
open air, at last persuaded him to enter % little 
wvetehfd hovel which stood upon the iheath. 
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where the fool first entering^ suddenly ran back 
terrified; saying that he had seen a spirit. But 
ypon examination this spirit proved to be nothing 
more than a poor Bedlam-beggar, who had crept 
into this deserted hovel for shelter^ and with his 
talk about devils frighted the fool, one of those 
poor lunatics who are either mad, or feign to be 
sOy the better to extort charity from the compas- 
sionate country-people ; who go about the coun- 
try, calling themselves poor Tom and poor Tur- 
lygood, saying, " Who gives any thing to poor 
Tom ?" sticking pins and nails and sprigs of rose- 
mary into their arms to make them bleed ; and 
with such horrible actions, partly by prayers, 
and partly with lunatic curses, they move or 
terrify the ignorant country-folks into giving 
them alms. This poor fellow was such a one ; 
and the king seeing him in so wretched a plight, 
with nothing but a blanket about his loins to 
cover his nakedness, could not be persuaded but 
that the fellow was some father who had given 
all away to his daughters, and brought himself 
to that pass : for nothing he thought could bring 
a man to such wretchedness but the having un- 
kind daughters. 

And from this and many such wild speeches 
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which he uttered, the good Caius plainly per- 
ceived that he was not in his perfect mind, but 
that his daughters' ill usage had really made him 
go mad. And now the loyalty of this worthy 
earl of Kent shewed itself in more essential ser* 
vices than he had hitherto found opportunity to 
perform* For with the assistance of some of the 
king's attendants who remained loyal, he had the 
person of his royal master removed at day-break 
to the castle of Dover, where his own friends 
and influence, as earl of Kent, chiefly lay : and 
himself embarking for France, hastened to the 
court of Cordelia, and did there in such moving 
terms represent the pitiful condition of her royal 
father, and set out in such lively colours the in- 
humanity of her sisters, that this good and loving 
child with many tears besought the king her 
husband, that he would give her leave to embark 
for England with a sufficient power to subdue 
these cruel daughters and their husbands, and 
restore the old king her father to his throne; 
which being granted, she set forth, and with a 
royal army landed at Dover. 

Lear having by some chance escaped from the 
guardians which the good earl of Kent had put 
over him to take c^e of him in his lunacy, was 
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found by some of Cordelia's trainy wandextng 
about the fields near Dover, in a pitiable ccdidi- 
tion, stark mad and ^ging aloud to himselfi 
with a crown upon his head which he had made 
of straw, and nettles, and other wild weeds' that 
he had picked up in the corn-fields. By the 
advice of the physicians, Cordelia, though ear- 
nestly desirous of seeing her father, was prevailed 
upon to put off the meeting, till, by sleep and 
the operation of herbs which they gave him, he 
should be restored to greater composure. By 
the aid of these skilful physicians, to whom Cor- 
delia promised all her gold and' jewels for the re- 
covery of the old king, Lear was soon in a condi- 
tion to see his daughter. 

A tender sight it was to see the meeting be- 
tween this father and daughter : to see the strug- 
gles between the joy of this poor old king at be- 
holding again his once darling child, ahd the shame 
at receiving such filial kindness fix)m her whom 
he had cast ofi^ for so smsdl a fault in his dis- 
pleasure ; both these passions struggling with the 
remains of his malady, which in his half-crazed 
brain sometimes made him that he scarce remem- 
bered where he was, or who it was that so kindly 
kissed him and spoke to him : and thea he 
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i^uld beg the st$md^-bf not to laiigh at hun, 
if he Wei^e ihi^k^H la tUnJdng this lady to be 
his danighter Cdrdielia ( And then to see him fall 
on his knees to beg pard<m of fais" child ; and ishc> 
good lady^ kneeling all the while to ask a bless- 
ing of him, and telling him that it did not be- 
come him to kneel> but it was her duty, for she 
was his child/ his true and very thild Cordelia ! 
^Aad she kissed him (as she said) to kiss away all 
tier sisters' unkindteess, and said that they might 
be ashamed of themsdyes, to turn their old kind 
&ther with his whke beard out into the cold air, 
mhen: her enemy's dog, though it had bit her 
(asT she prettily cfxpressed it)i should have staid by 
h^ fire such a night as that, and warmed him- 
self. And she told her fether how she had come 
from France with purpose to bring him assist- 
ance 3 and he said, that she must forget and for- 
give, for he was old and foc^ish, and did not 
know what he did ; but that to be sin'e she had 
great cause not to love him, but her sisters had 
none* And Cordelia said, that she had no cause, 
no more than they had. 

So we will leave this old king in the protec- 
tion of this dutiful and loving child, wherei by 
the help of sle^ and medidne^ she and her {^y^ 
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ndaiis at length succeeded in windmg up the 
untuned and jarring senses which the cruelty of 
his other daughters had so violently shaken. , Let 
us return to say a word or two about those cruel 
daughters. 

These monsters of ingratitude, who had been 
so false to their old &ther, could not be expected 
to prove more faithful to their own husbands* 
They soon grew tired of paying even the appear- 
ance of duty and affection, and in an open way 
shewed they had fixed their loves upon another. 
It happened that the object of their guilty loves 
was the same. It was Edmund, a natiural son of 
the late earl of Gloucester, who by his treacheries 
had succeeded in disinheriting his brother Edgar 
the lawful heir from his earldom, and by his 
wicked practices was now earl himself : a wick- 
ed man, and a fit object for the love of such 
wicked creatures as Gonerill and Regan. It fall- 
ing out about this time that the duke of Corn- 
wall, Regan's husband, died, Regan immediately 
declared her intention of wedding this earl of 
Gloucester, which rousing the jealousy of her 
sister, to whom as well as to Regan this wicked 
earl had at sundry times professed love, Gonerill 
found means to make away with her sister by 
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pdson : but being detected in her practices, and 
imprisoned by her husband the duke of Albany, 
for this deed, and for her guilty passion for the 
earl which had come to hii ears, she in a fit of 
disappointed love and rage, shortly put an end to 
her own life. Thus the justice of Heaven at last 
overtook these wicked daughters. 

While the eyes of all men were upon this- 
eveht, -admiring the justice displayed in their de- 
served deaths, the same eyes were suddenly taken 
off* from this sight to admire at the mysterious 
ways of the same power in the melancholy fate 
of the young and virtuous daughter, the lady 
Cordelia, whose good deeds did seem to deserve 
a more fortunate conclusion : but it is an awfiil 
truth, that innocence and piety are not always 
successful in this world. The forces which Go- 
nerill and Regan had sent out under the com- 
mand of the bad earl of Gloucester were victo- 
rious, and Cordelia by the practices of this wick- 
ed earl, who did not like that any should stand 
between him and the throne, ended her life in 
prison. Thus, Heaven took this innocent lady 
to itiself in her young years, after* shewing her to 
the world an illustrious example of filial duty* 
Lear did- not long survive this kind child. 
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' Before he died, thq good earl ^ ^^nt, viba 
had still atteoded his old master's steps firomp 
the first of his daughters;' ill ^ag^ to this sad; 
period of his decay, tried to make him uo^^r- 
stand that it was he who had followed him 
under the name of Caius; but Lear's care- 
crazed brain at that time could not comprehend 
how that could be^ or how Kent and Caius 
could be the same person: so Kent thought it 
needless to trouble him with explanations at such 
a time; and Lear soon after expiring, this faithr^ 
ful 'servant to the king, between age and grief for^ 
his old master's vexationsy soon fpllowed him to 
the grave* * 

How the judgment of Heaven overtook the 
bad earl of Gloucester, whose treasons were dis- 
covered) and himself 4ain in^ single combat wjth 
his brother, the lawful ^atl; and how Gonerill's 
husband, the duke of Albany^ who was innocent 
of the death of Cordeli% and had nev^r encou-^^ 
raged his lady in her wicked proceedings against 
her jEather, ascended the throne of Britain after 
the death of Lear, is needless here to narrate i 
Lear and his Three Daughters being dead, whose 
adventures alone: cono^m our story. 
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TALE THE TENTH. 



MACBETH. 

vV HEN Duncan the Meek reigned king of 
Scotland, there lived a great thane, or lord, call- 
ed Macbeth. This Macbeth was a ne ar kins man 
to the Sng, and in great esteem at court for his 
valour and conduct in the wars j an example of 
T^ch he had lately given, in defeating a rebel 
army assisted by the troops of Norway in terrible 
hungers. '^ 

The two Scottish generals, Ma(;l^eth and Ban- 
quo, returning victorious from this great battle, 
their way lay over a blasted heath, where they 
were stopped by the strange appearance of three 
figures, like women, except that they had beard s, 
and their withered skins and wild attire made 
them look not like any earthly creatures. Mac- 
beth ^rst addressed them, when they,, seemingly 
offended, laid each one her choppy finger upon 
her skinny lips, in token of silence: and the 
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first of them saluted Macbeth with the title o^ 
thane of Glamis. The general was not a little 
startled to find himself known by such c reatu res ; 
but how much more, when the second of them, 
followed up that salute by giving him the title of 
thane of Cawdor^ to which honour he had no 
pretensions ! and again the third bid him ** All 
hail ! king that shalt be hereafter !" Such a pro- 
phetic greeting might weflT amazejjim, who 
knew that while the king's sons lived he could 
not hope tojug^eed to the throne. Then turn- 
^ ing to Banquo, they pronounced him, in a sort of 
riddling terms, to be lessor than Macbeth and 
greater! not so happy, but much^Ki^ier! and 
prophesied that though he should never reii 
yet his sons after him should be kings in Scot-, 
land. Tney then turned into ah:, and vanished : 
by which the generals knew them to be the weird 
sisters, or witches. 

While they stood pondering on the strange- 
ness of this adventure, there arrived certain 
messengers from the king, who were empowered 
by him to confer upon Macbeth the dignity of 
thajie of Cawdor. An event so miraculously 
corresponding with the prediction of the witches 
astonished Macbeth, and he stood wrapt in 
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mnazemcnt, unabl« to make reply to the messen- 
gm: and in that point of time swelling hopes 
«>ose in his mind^ that the pre4ifidpn of the 
third witch might in like manner have its accom- 
pUshment, and tibat he should one dfiy reigii 
in Scotland. 



Turning to Banquo, he said, ^^ Do you noC 
ilope that your children shall be kings, when 
nrhat the i/^itches prombed to noe has so wonder- 
fully come to pa^?"^'That hope,** answered 
the general, '^ might enkindle you to aim at the 
throne; but oftentimes these ministers of dark« 
<ness tell us truths in little thmgs, to betray ua 
into deeds of greatest consequence*'' 

But the wicked suggestions of the witches had 
sunk too deep into the mind of Macbeth, to 
allow lum to attend to the warnings of the good 
Banquo. From that time he bent all his thoughts 
how to compass the crown of Scotland. 

Macbeth had a wife, to whom he communi- 
tated the strange prediction of the weird sisters^ 
«nd its partial accomplishment. She was a 
1»d ambitious woman, and so as her husband 
and herself could arrive at greatness^ she cared 
not much by what means. She spurred on the 
reluctant purpose of Macbeth, who &lt co|»« 
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punction at the thoughts of blood/ and did not 
cease to represent the murder of the king: as a 
sf^p absolutely necessary to' the fulfilment of the 
flattering prophecy. 

It happened at this time that the king, who 
out of his royal condescension would oftentimes 
visit ; his principal nobility upon gracious terms, 
came to Maclxth's house, attended b^ his two 
soils, Malcolm and Donalbain, and a numerous 
train of thanes' and attendants, the more to 
honour Macbeth for the trrump^hal' success of 
his wars. 

The cjastle ,of Macbeth, was pleasantly situated, 
and theairabbut it was sweet ^nd wholesome, which 
apj^eared'by the nests which the^mavtlet, or swal- 
low, had bailt ui^d^r all the jutting fries^es and 
buttresses of the building, wherever it found a 
place of advantage: for where thpse. birds most 
breed and haunt, the air is observed to h^ 4^,li- 
cat^. The king entered, w^lLpleas^ with the 
place, and ^ot:les§ so with the attenticnisr ^all4 
respect of his lionoured hostess, lady M^cbeth^ 
who had ^he art pf covering, treacherous jjurpqse^ 
with auules; and could look like the innocent 
fipwer, while she was indeed the serpent un- 
der it. ' ""^ 
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. The king, being tirgd with his journey, went 
early to bed, and in, his state-room two grooms 
of 'his chamber (as was the custom) slept beside 
him. He had been unusually pleased with hi^ 
reception, and had made presents, before he re* 
tired, to his principal officers; and among the 
rest, had sent a rich diamond to lady Macbeth, 
greeting her by the name of his most kind 
hostess. 

Now was the middle of night, when over half 
the world nature seems dead, and wicked dres^s 
abuse men's minds asleep, and none but the wolf 
and the murderer is abroad. This was the tiro^ 
when lady Macbeth waked to plot the murder 
of the king. She would not have undertaken a 
deed so abhorrent to her sex, but that she feared 
her husband's nature, that it was too full of the 
milk of human kindness, to do a contrived mur-i 
der. . She knew him to be ambitious, but withal 
to be scrupulous, and not yet prepared for that 
height of crime which commonly in the end 
accompanies, inordinate ^aml^ition. She had won 
him to consent to the murder, but she doubted 
his resolution : and she feared that the natural 
tenderness of his. disposition (more humane than 
her own) woiild come between, and defeat the 
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pittpoie. 9b with her own haind^ zMi^ with t 
flaggy, ^Alb approached the kin{r^ "bed; liavmg 
fliittti dure 'to plj the groonis of fah chamber ib 
^h ^ijbe, that they slept imgxigldied, and cstrie^ 
te^ df ^eir char^. There hy Dimcsm, tm'a 
lound sleep after the fatigues of his jourhey, ind 
as she^ewed liiin ^am^s^lyy dierb wks tethe- 
(j^ in his f^e^ as his slept,^ich resembted 
her own fath^ and she had not the courage tb 
proceed. "^ 

She i^^tilrtaed tb coftfer ti^ith her husbattd. Hfs 
i^Mlmibn hiad bicgun to stagger. He cotisidler^ 
thaft difere S;^f e 'stron|^easons tfgainst the deed, 
■fii the first pl^ce,1ie^^S^ot ohiy a subject, 'btft 
A fieir kirtsttiati tb the Idttg; mi heliaLd *fe& 
Ws hbst litid etitertaifeer that day, WhoSe dhtyVf 
the ^ik hf hospitality it wias to shut the ddttr 
ttgaiust^his mifrdsrers, iiot bearAe knifp hlm^ff. 
TfedH he cWiSidered hdw just and mejijifiir'a 
irii^ thb Dliircifa h^ tieen, hbwxlear of o&nife 
to ^his Subjects, *dw Ibvin)5 Ho his nbbiKty, ^aii& 
m pi^liiillfftohfm J ffiut'such K^ 'a?e thfe]pe. 
tuHar dia^ ^ffle^en,itid their subjects doubly 
^wattd tb-^^e^^e t#eir deaths. Besides/by the 
fciTburs of tie 'king, 'Macbeth stood hfeh in the 
v^SnlcMtif iil sorts of men/and how wbufd thdse 



^Qours, I^e staw?,^d by the reptt^^tioQ of 9P ^i 
a mimler ! 

In th^se conflicts of the roin^Jt ad y l^^acbjeth 
found her husband, incliqing to the bejUuc 
^artj ^nd res^.^v^ig to proceed no fuj^h^jf. £^^ 
she bein^ a woman not easily ^]^eu frojo^ 
feei: ev il pvrp osf?^ begai^ to pour in ^t hi3 ^s 
I^p;r4s ^hich infused a portion of her ov^ 
^irit iQto his mind^ assigning r^asoi^ Vpon 
i^e^ojn wl^y he should no^ shrank firoin ^h^ li^e 
had undertaken; how easy the de^d wa^; how 
soon it^would be over; ^nd how the action of 
pi^e short night would give to all their nighty 
gnd days to come sovereign sway and royalty! 
Then she threw contempt on his change of rnpr- 
pose, and accused him of ficklgpess and co^ar^r 
^ce; and declared that she had given supl^) and 
l^new hpw tender it was to love th^ ^aj^ tha( 
inilked her, but she would> whil^ {t was sipiHng 
in her face, have plucked it from her breast, and 
dashed its brains out» if she had so sworn to do 
jiti as he h^d sworn to perform that n^ijtrder^ 
Xh^n sheadded) how practicable it was tolay 
the guilt of the deed upon J:he drunken sjeepy 
grooms. And with the valour of ^erTo^g^iF^^ 
IP cl^astised his sluggish respl|itioqs^ tKa^ 1:^^ 
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once more summoned up courage to the bloody 
business. 

So, taking the dagger in his hand, he softly 
stole in the dark to the room where Duncan 
lay ; and as he went, he thought he saw another 
dagger in the air, with the handle towards him, 
and on the blade* and at the point of it drops of 
blood : but when he tried to ^rasp at it, it was 
nothing but air^ a mere phantasm proceeding 
from his own hot and oppressed brain and the 
business he had in hand. 

^ Getting rid of this fear, he entered the king's 
room, whom he dispatched with one stroke of his 
dagger. Just as he had done the niurder, one of 
the grooms, who slept in the chamber, laughed 
in his sleep, and the other cried ** Murder,** 
which woke them both: but they said a short 
prayer; one of them said, " God bless us !" and 
the other answered ** Amen ;" and addressed 
themselves to sleep again. Macbeth, who stood 
listening to them, tried to say, " Amen," when 
the fellow said, " God bless us !** but, though he 
had most need of a blessing, the word stuck in 
his throat, and he could not pronounce it. 

Again he thought he heard a voice which 
cried, ** Sleep no more : Macbeth doth murd^: 
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sleep, the innocent sleep, that nourishes: life." 
Still it cried, " Sleep no more," to all the house. 
** Glamis hath murdered sleep, and therefore 
Cawdor shall sleep no more, Macbeth shall sleep 
no more.*' 

With such horrible imaginations, Macbeth re- 
turned to his listening wife, who began to think 
he had failed of his purpose, and that the deed 
was somehow frustrated. . He came in so dis. 
tracted a state, that she reproached him with his 
want of firmness, and sent him to wash his hands 
of the blood which stained them, while she took 
ihis dagger, with purpose to stain the cheeks of 
the grooms with blood, to make it seem their 
guilt. 

Morning came, and with it the discovery of 
the murder, which could not be concealed ; and 
though Macbeth and his lady made grist show 
of grief, and the proofs against the grooms (the 
dagger being produced against them and their 
faces smeared with blood) were sufficiently strong, 
, yet the entire juspicion fell upon Macbeth, whose 
inducements to such a, deed, were so much more 
forcible than such poorj;|lly jgrooms could be sup- 
posed to have ; and Duncan's two sons fled. Mal- 
colm,, the eldest^ sought for refuge in the English 
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<xwt ^ 2taA tbt jotmgest, Domdbwnl^ niade hk 
escsipef to Iii^land. 

The king's spnty who should have succeeded 
him, having thus vacated the throne^ Macbeth 
as next heir was crowned king, and thus the 
prediction of the w^ird sisfers was literally ac- 
complished. ^■' 

Though placed so high, Macbeth and his queim 
could not forget the prophecy of the weird sis« 
t^s, that, though Macbeth should be king^ yet 
not his children, but the, children of Banquo^ 
diould be kings alter him. The thought of this^ 
ijtnd that they had defiled their hi|nds with blood, 
and done so great crimes^ only to place the pos*^ 
terity of Ban^o upon the throne, so rankleil 
Withki them, that they determined to put to 
death both Banquo and his son, to make void the 
predicMns of ^e weird sisters, which in their 
own case had been so remarkably bi^ought to 
pass. 

I^or this purpose they made a great supper, to 
which they invited all the chief thanes ) and, 
among the rest, with marks of particular respect, 
Banquo and his son Fleance were invited. The 
way by which Banquo was to pass to the palace 
at night, was beset by murderers appointed by 
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Macbeth, who ttobbed Bai)g|K); bujtin the scu^t 
Flean ce es caped* Frpm thsit Fleg^pce idesceii4i»4 
a race of monarchs who afterwar4$ filled fbi^ 
Sicottish thrpnerending with James the siiLth of 
Scotland aad the first of England,, under whom 
the two crowns of England and Scotland were 
luited. 

At supper the qneeoy whose n^anners were in 
the highest degree afiahle and rojzl, pbyed the 
hostess with a gracefulness and attention which 
conciliated every one present, ^d Macbeth dis- 
coursed freely with his thanes and nobles, sayings 
that all that was honourable in the country was 
under his roof^ if he had but Us good friend 
Banquo present, whom yet he hoped he should 
rather have to chide for neglect, than to lament 
for any mischance. Just at these words the ghost 
of fianquo, sdiopi he had caused to be murdered^ 
entered the room^ and placed himself on the chair 
which Macbeth was about ^o occupy. Though 
Macbeth was a bold man, and one that could 
"have faced the devil without trembling) at this, 
horrible sight his cheeks turned vi'bite with fear, 
and he stood quite unmanned with hh eyes 
fixed upon the gboi^. His queen ^nd all the 
nobles, who saw nothing, but perceived him. 
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gazing (as they th&ught) upon an empty chair, 
took it for a fit of distraction ; and she reproached 
him I whispering that it was but the same fancy 
which had made him see the dagger in the air, 
when he was about to kill Duncan. But Macbeth 
continued to see the ghost, and gave no heed to 
all they could say, while he addressed it with dis- 
tracted words, yet so significant, that his queen, 
fearing the dreadful secret would be disclosed, in 
^eat haste dismissed the guests, excusing the in- 
firmity of Macbeth as a disorder he was often 
troubled with. 

To such dreadfiiLiaocies Macbeth was subject. 
His queen and he had their sleeps afflicted with 
terrible dreams, and the blood of Banquo trou- 
bled them not more than the escape of Fleance, 
whom now they looked upon as father to a line 
of kings, who should keep their posterity out of 
the throne. With these miserable thoughts 
they found no peace, and Macbeth cLetermined 
once more to seek out the wSrd sisters, and 
know from them the worst. 

He sought them in a cave upon the heathy 
where they, who knew by foresight of his com- 
ing, were engaged in preparing their dreadful 
charms, by which they conjured up infernal spi-. 
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rits to reveal to them' futurity. Their hoirid 
ingredients were toads, bats,, and serpents, the 
eye of a newt, and the tongue of a dog, the leg 
of a lizard) and the wing of the night-owl, the 
scale of a dragon, the tooth of a wolf, the maw 
of the ravenous salt-^sea shark, the mummy of a 
•witch, the root of the ' poisonous hemlock (this 
to have effect must be digged in the dark), the 
gall of a goat, and the liver of a Jew, with slips 
of the yew tree that roots itself in graves, and 
the finger of a dead child : all these were set . on 
to boil in a great kettle, of cauldron, which, as 
fast as it grew too hot, was cooled with a ba- 
boon's blood : to these they poured in the blood 
of a sow that had eaten her young, and they 
threw into the flame the grease that had sweaten 
from a murderer's gibbet. By these chiirms 
they bound the infernal spirits to answer theii* 
questions. 

. It was demanded of Macbeth, whether he 
would have his doubts resolved by them^ or by» 
their masters, the spirits. He, nothing daunted 
by the dreadful ceremonies which he saw, boldly 
answered, ** Where are they ? let *me see them/' 
And they called the spirits^ which were three.^ 
And the first . arose in the likeness of an armed 
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head, and he called Macbeth by name, and Ind 
him beware of the thane of Fife ; for which cau-; 
tion Macbeth thanked bjm : tor Macbeth had en-^ 
tertained a jealousy of Magiuffi tlie thane of Fife* 

And the second spirit arose in the likeness of 
a bloody child, and he called Macbeth by name, 
and bid him have no fear, but laugh to scorn the 
power of man, for none of woman bom should 
have power to hurt him : and he advised him to 
be bloody, bold, and resolute. *^ Then live, Mac* 
dufff cried the king j " what need I fear of 
thee ? but yet I will make assurance doubly sure« 
Thou shalt not live j that I may tell pgle-hearted 
fear it lies, and sleep in spite of thunder .'' 

That spirit being dismissed, a third arose in 
the form of a child crowned, with a tree in his 
hand. He called Macbeth by name, and com- 
forted him against conspiracies, saying, that he 
should never be vanquished, until the wood of 
Birnam to Dunsinane-Hill should come against 
him. ^* Sweet bodemaits! goodT cried Mac* 
beth ; ^* who can unfix the forest, and move it 
from its earth-bound roots ? I see I ^all live tl^e 
usual period of man's life, and not be cut off 
by a violent death. But my heart throbs to 
know one thing* Tell me, if your art can tell 



a# wmA, if BanqooV issue shall ever reign in 
Ak Idngdotti I^* Here the caoklron sudk into^ 
the ground) and % noise of music was heard, and 
eight shadows, like kings, passed by Macbeth, 
and Banquo last, who bore a glass which shewed 
the figures of many more, and Banqoo all bloody 
smiled upon Macbeth, and pointed to them; by 
which Macbeth knew, tb^t these were the poe^ 
tcnity of Banquo, who should reign after lum in 
Scotland ; and the witches, with a sound of soft 
muric, and with dancing, making a shew of duty^ 
and welcome to Macbeth, vanished* And from 
this time the thoughts of Macbeth were all bloody 
and dreadful. 

The first thing he heard when he got out of 
the witches' cave, was, that Macduff, thane ol 
Fife, had fled to England, to join the army which 
was forming against . him under Malcolm, the 
eldest son of the late king, with intent to dis- 
place Macbeth, and set Malcolm, the right heir, 
upon the throne. Macbeth, stung with rage, set 
upon the castle of Macdufi> and put his wife and 
children, whom the thane had left behind, to the 
sword, and extended the slaughter to all who 
daimed t;he least relationship to Macduff. 

These and such-like dee<b alienated the minds 
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ofall his chief nobility fronx him. Stich ais couldy 
fled to join with Malcolm and Macduff, who were 
now approaching with a powerful ar^y which 
they had raised in England ; and the rest secretly 
wished success to their arms, though for fear of /' 
Macbeth they could take no active part. His 
recruits went on slowly. Every body hated the 
tyrant, nobody loved or honoured him, but all 
suspected him, and he began to envjj;jJjfi^jCftn- 
dition of Duncan* whom he had murdered, who 
slept soundly in his grave, against whom treason 
\jaA done its worst: steel, nor poison, domestic 
malice nor foreign levies, could hurt him any 
longer. 

While these things were acting, the queen, 
who had been the sole partner in his wickedness, 
in whose bosom he could sometimes seek a nio- 
Dtient^ry repose from those terrible dreams which 
afflicted them both nightly, died, it is supposed 
l)y her own hands, unable to b^gr the remorse 
of guilt, and public hatej by which event hCwas 
left alone, without a soul to love or care for him, 
or ^ friend to whom he could confide his wicked 
purposes. ^ "* '^ 

He grew careless of life, and wished for death; 
but the near approach of Malcolm's army roused 
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In hiin what remained of his ancient courage, 
and he determined to die (as he expressed it) 
*^ with armour on his back." Besides this, the 
hollow promises of the*witches had filled him 
with false confidence, and he remembered the 
sayings "of the spirits, that none of woman born 
was to hurt him, and that he was never to be 
vanquished till Birnam wood should come to 
Dunsinane, which he thought could never be. 
So he shut himself up in his castle, whose im- 
pregnable strength was such as defied a siege: 
here he sullenly waited the approach of Mal- 
c6lm. When, upon a day, there came a mes- 
senger to him, pale and shaking with fear, al- 
most unable to report that which he had seen : 
for he averred, that as he stood upon his watch 
on the hill, he looked towards Birnam, ahd to 
his thinking the wood began to move ! " Liar 
and slave," cried Macbeth 5 " if thou speakest 
false, thou shalt hang alive upon the next tree, 
till famine end thee. If thy tale be true, I care 
not if thou dost as much by me :" for Macbeth 
now began to faint in resolution, and to doubt 
the equivocal speeches of the spirits. He was 
not to fear, till Birnam wood should come to 
Dunsinane : and now a wood did move ! ** How-» 



ever/' ssdd be> ^^ if this which he avouches ^ 
true, let us arm and out. There is no flying 
hence, nor staying here. I begio to be weary 
of the sun, and wish my life at an end.'* With 
these desperate speeches he sallied fprt^ upon 
the besiegers^ who had now come up to tl^e 
castle. 

The strange appear^ce, which ^ had givep. the 
messenger an idea of a wood moving, is easily 
solved. When the besieging army marched 
through the wood of Birnam, Malcolm, like a 
skilful general, instructed his soldiers to heyr 
down every one a bough and bear it before 
bim> by way of concealing the true numbers pf 
his host. This marching of the soldiers with 
boughs had at a distance the appearance which 
had frightened the messenger. Thus w^re the 
words of the spirit brought to pass, in a sens^ 
different from that in which Macbeth bad un- 
derstood them, and one great hold of his con- 
£dence was gone* 

And now a severe skirmishing took pl^ce^ 
in which Macbeth, though feebly supported by 
those who called thenpiselyes his friends, but ia 
reality hated the tyrant and inclined to the 
party of Malcolnji aQd ISAC^vff^ yet fought with 



llie Extreme off rage and valour, cutting to pieces 
aitl tvho were opposed to him, till he came to 
where Macduff was fighting. Seeing Macdufi> 
and remembering the caution of the spirit who 
liad counselled hiiti to avoid Macduff above all 
men, he Would have turned, but Macduff, who 
liad been seeking him through the whole fightj 
opposed his turning, and a fierce contest ensued ; 
Macduff giving him many foul reproaches for 
the murder of his wife and children. Macbeth, 
whose soul was charged enough with blood of 
that family already, would still have declined 
the combat; but Macduff still urged him to it, 
calling him tyrant, murderer, hell-hound, and 
Villain. 

Then Macbeth remembered the words of the 
spirit, how none of woman born should hurt 
him; and smiling confidently he said to Mac- 
duff: •*thou losest thy labour, Macduff. As 
(easily thou tnayest impress the air with thy 
iftrord, as tnake me tulnerable. I be^ a charm- 
ed life, V(rhidh inust Hot yield to one of Woman 
born.*' 

*^ Deqlair thy chjlrm,'' Sdd Macduff, " ^tfdlet 
thiit lying spirit, Whom thou hast served, t^Il 
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thee, that Macduff was never bom of woman, 
never as the ordirary manner of men is tor be 
born, but was untiraely taken from his mother.*' 

" Accursed be the tongue which tells Tne so," 
iaid the trembling Macbeth, who felt his last 
hold of confidence give way ; *' and let never 
man in future believe the lying equivocations of 
witches and juggling spirits, who deceive us in 
words which have double ^fijises, and while they 
keep their promise literally, disappoint our hopes 
with a differeriLoneaning. I will not fight with 
thee." 

** Then, live !" said the scornful M|ggduff; ** we 
will have a show of thee, as men shew monsters, 
and a painted board, on which shall be written, 
*' Here men may see the tyrant !" 

** Never," said Macbeth, whose courage re- 
turned with despair ; ** I will not live to kiss the 
ground before young M alcolm 's feet, and to be 
baited with the curses of the rabble. Thouffh 
Birnam \yood be come to Dunsinane, and thou 
opposed to me who wast never born of woman> 
yet will I try the last.'* With these frantic 
words be threw hin)self upon Macduff, who 
after a severe struggle in the end overcame him^ 
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and cutting off his head, made a present of it 
to the young and lawfuj king, Malcolm; who 
took upon him the government which by the 
machinations of the usurper he had so long been 
deprived of, and ascended the throne of Duncan 
the Meek, amid the acclamations of the nobles 
and the people. 



END OF VOLUME I. 
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able manual for introducing younger readers to a knowledge 
of Ancient Mythologv, and it seems in all respects a proper 
book for the use of Scnools. It is dedicated, with great pro- 
priety, to f)r. Raine, the Schoolmaster of me Charterhouse, 
by one of whose predecessors the book commonly known by 
the name of Tooke's Pantheon, a book still in use, but whicn 
is in many ways objectionable, was published about a hundred 
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" We much approved of this author's Fables, and recom<* 
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British Critic for July^ 1806. 

*( In this work there is no want either of ability or infor- 
mation ; and the bias of the writer is of that sort mth which 
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jects of his attention the most remarkable examples of Roman 
'virtue, such as the generosity of Camillus, the patriotism of 
the Decii, the disinterestedness of Fabricius, the continence of 
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generous sentiments, and presents history to the imagination 
under its most alluring and fascinating colours.** 

Monthly I^view for October, 1810. 
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other Plates. Price 35. 6d. bound, 
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FABLES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. In Two 
Volumes, 12mo, with 73 Engravings, price IO5. 
in extra-boards 3 or in One Volume, neatly bound, 

45. 

Also the same Work in French, price 45. bomid: 
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Language. ! 
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of the Greek .^sop. The learner is interested in the fate of 
■the personages, whether human or brute ; and the langua^^e 
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is familiar, such as an affectionate parent would employ to a 
duld, without meanness. No leading object isiatroauced 
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ment, is insensibly initiated in the first rudiments of Natural 
History, Ancient Mythology, and the Knowledge of Xtife. 
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of Children, to amuse and instruct them, than any we have 
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British Critic for November^ 1805. 
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for making an impression on, and conveying instructicm to^ 
tliose for whose use they arc designed, than any other Fables 
wh^h have fallen under our cognizance.** 
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CHILDREN. Intended as a Comt>anion to Miss 
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LINE BARNARD. In Two Volumes.— Vol. I. 
contains The Kind Tutor, The Bet Won, The 
Travelling Beggars, and The Widower Remarried. 
Vol. II. contains William and Susan, the Un- 
known Friend, and the Villager Metamorphosed. 
Each Volume is decorated with a Frontispiece* 
Price 2s, 6d. j)er volume, half bound. 

** These Tale* are extremely well calculated to make a good 
impression upon the youthful mind, as the instructive b ad- 
mirably blended with the amusing. The Tale of William and 
Susan is a delightful little history, highly interesting -and use- 
ful. The character of Susan is depicted with captivating 
simplicity, and that of poor William is very pleasing and na- 
tural. The love of truth is here inculcated in so sensible and 
striking a manner, as cannot fail to attract the juvenile 
reader.'* Critical Remew for February ^ 1 8 1 S. 
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THE PRIZE : or, THE LACE-MAKERS OF 
MISSENDEN. By Mrs; CAROLINE BAR. 
NARD, author of the Parent's Offering, l Vol. 
Price 4s, boards. 

13. 

TALES from SHAKESPEAR -, with 20 Engravings, 
for Young Persons } or hot-pressed, with a beau- 
tiful Head of Shakespear, for the Library, By 
Charles Lamb, The Third Edition, 2 vols. lOs. 
in extra-boards. 

" We have compared these litde volumes with the nume- 
rous systems which have been devised for riveting attention 
at an early age, and conquering the distaste for knowledge 
and learning which so frequently opposes itself to the in- 
structor of children ; and we do not scruple to say, that unless 
perhaps we except Robinson Crusoe, they claim the very first 
place, and stand unique without rival or competitor.** 

Critical Review for May, 1807. 

14. 

ADVENTURES of ULYSSES : with a supcarb Fron- 
tispiece^ and Title page. By the same. Price 
45. 6d, in extra-boards. 

« Books intended for the use of the juvenile rac^g have to 
a certain degree a claim to our indulgence ; but the plan and 
execution of the present work are such as not to stand in need 
of these allowances, and display no common portion of art 
and ingenuity.** European Magazine for Nov, 1808. 

15. 

HISTORIES of FOUR YOUNG LADIES. In- 
tended to Illustrate the Force of Education^ and 
the Danger of Mistakes in the Coounencement of 
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Life. By Miss WOODLAND. In Two To- 
lumes, adorned with Copper- plates. The Second 
Edition. Price \0s, 6d. In extra-boards. 
N. B. The above Histories may be had separately, 
each forming a complete Work, price 35. per vo« 
lume, boards. j^^ 

16. 

MRS. LEICESTER'S SCHOOL : or. The History 
• of Several Young Ladies, related by themselves. 

The Fifth Edition. With a beautiful FrontiBpiece. 

Price 35. 6d, in extra-boards. 

•*With much satisfaction do we express our unqualified praise 
of these elegant and most instructive Tales : they are delight- 
fully simple, and exquisitely told. The child or parent who 
reaos the little history of Ehzabeth Villiers will, in spite of 
any resolution to the contrary, be touched to the heart, if not 
melted into tears. Morose and crabbed censors as we are 
represented to be, we closed the volume, wishing there had 
been another, and lamenting that we had got to the end.** 

Critical Review for December^ 1808. 

17. 

THE YOUNG TRAVELLERS : or, A VISIT TO 
THE GRANDMOTHER. Containing, with a 
variety of incidental topics, a Sketch of the Ek-* 
ments of Zoology, Conchology, Mineralogy, and 
other branches of Natural History j adorned with 
an elegant Frontispiece. The Second Edition. 
Price 45. 6d, 

18. 

STORIES OF OLD DANIEL : or, TALES of 
WONDER AND DELIGHT. Containing Nar- 
ratives of Foreign Countries and Manners, and de- 
signed as an Introduction to the Study of Voyages^ 
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Travels, and History in General. With a beautiful 
Frontisfnece. The Fourth Edition. Price 45. in 
€xtra-boards. 

*^* A Smaller Edition of this Work is on sale, 
price 25. 6d, 

THE FAMILY ROBINSON CRUSOE-, or. Ad- 

ventures of a Father and Mother and Four Sons in 
a Desert Island : being a Practical Illustration of 
the first Principles of Mechanics, Natural Phtloso* 
pby. Natural History, and all those Branches of 
Science which raost immediately apply to the Bu- 
siness of Life. Translated from the German of 
M. Wiss. 2 Vols. Price 125. bound 5 adorned 
with Six beautiful Engravings, and a Map of the 
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BOULD, and executed by Hopvvood. Price 55. 
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" The author of this Poem has interwoven in her wreath 
many a pleasing floweret. The plan of the work exhibits a 
royal youth in pursuit of a bride, in search of whom he wan- 
ders tnrough Fairy Land. He visits successively the Bowera 
of Youth, the Abodes of Loquacity, the Halls 'of Avarice, the 
Palace of Vanity, the Kingdom of Song, and the Seat of 
Eternal Unintermitted Industry. His last adventure leada 
him to the Mansion of Sculpture, where, through the arts of 
the fair possessor, he i»-transformed to a stone. In this pitiable 
state he is found by the object of his earhest partiality, who 
restores to him the power of speech and motion, and they are 
united. The book is altogether a very plea'.iug performance, 
aod does credit to Miss Lepanu's taste and imagination." 

. Critical Review for Januortj^ VftVL* 
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21. 

LETTERS ON ANCIENT HISTORY : exhilnting 
a Summary View of the History, Geography, Man- 
ners and Customs of the Assyrian, fiabylonian^ 
Median, Persian, Egyptian, Israclitish . and Grecian 
Nations. For the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
sons. By ANN WILSON. Price 55. boaixls. 
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DRAMAS for CHILDREN: Imitated from the 
French of L. F. JAUFFRET, Author of theXra- 
vels of Rolando, The Little Hermitage, Visit to 
the Menagerie, &c. &c. ^ with a Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Price 25. 6d, half bound. 
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LIFE OF LADY JANE GREY. By THEOPHi- 
LUS MARCLIFFE. With a Portrait Price 
2s, 6(1. 

24. 

MRS. FENWICK'S LESSONS for CHILDREN: 
•Or Rudiments of Good Manners, Morals, and Hu- 
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ings. I'he Sixth Edition. Bound in red 2s. 6d, y 
a common Edition, price Is. Od, 

This work is intended as a sequel to the celebrated Lessons 
of Mrs. Barbauld, and will be found precisely adapted to 
the progress tlie understanding may be supposed to have 
made during the perusal of those well-known productions. 
The stories it contains, are in the strictest sense of the words. 
Rudiments or Good Manners, Mokals, and Huma- 
nity. The subjects and incidents will be found admirably 
calculated to excite an useful curiosity, and to seize upon the 
sifFections of a child. Spellings extracted from the Lessona 
g^e introduced in the present edition, for the purpose of s^d« 
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